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NEBRSAKA AND OUR DUTY. 


first requisite. The Nebraska organization bill, in¬ 
volving the repeal of the Missouri inhibition of Hu¬ 
man Slavery in that portion of the territory of the 
United States lying north of the parallel of north 
latitude 36 deg. 30 min., has passed the House of 
Representatives. The concurrence of the Senate in 
the amendment of the House, and the signature of the 
President, are matters of course—indeed, will both 
probably have been rendered before this will greet 
many of its readers. The Supreme Court will not 
deoide—as we think clearly it ought to—that the 
Missouri Compromise was a compact indissoluble 
save by the concurrence of all the parties affected 
by it. There is no room for further effort in resist¬ 
ance to the clothing of this great wrong with the 
semblance of legality. 

While there was a chance, we resisted the pas 
sage of this bill to the utmost—if not always skill 
fully and wisely, at least earnestly and faitblully 
We cannot now, in this moment of defeat and humi 
liation, perceive that we have neglected any oppor* 
tunity, as we certainly have grudged no effort, to 
obstruct and prevent its passage. That our course 
throughout the struggle has not met the approba¬ 
tion of the friends of the measure, is not surprising. 
We did not cater for their praise, and we are not dis- 
" mayed by their censure. Under such circumstances 
—-with a feeble and time-serving Executive, con¬ 
stituted by pro slavery partiality and writhing under 
the suspicion of having forfeited that favour—with 
a Congress in good part new, the more devoted to 
Slavery of the two grcatNational parties overwhelm- 
ingly ascendant, a Slavery propagandist presiding 
over either branch, and the whole patronage of the 
government unscrupulously wielded in its behalf— 
it is not amazing that even such a measure should 
have been carried by a small majority. There never 
before was a Congress—we believe there will not 
soon be another—in which this measure could have 
prevailed. It is the fitting termination of the race 
which a majority of the last Whig National Con¬ 
vention undertook to run with its great antagonist 
in servility to slave breeding and treason to Human 
Rights—the Corinthian capital of the tall column 
on which History is inscribing the recreancy of this 
country to its proclaimed principles, its duty, and 
its destiny. 

” i irrevocable—let it be past. 


— But the . past i 
What is now to bqdt 

What seems to us, on a hasty survey, most fit and 
feasible on the part of the opponents of this great 
wrong, is as follows : 

I. A perfect union of all earnest opponents of the 
Nebraska Iniquity to procure its repeal. —This ought 
not to be prevented by the cry which will at once 
be raised by the Douglas-disoiples that the act can’t 
be repealed, because of the power of the South in 
the Senate. Remember that the South has never 
once asked, during the thirty-four years’ existence 
of the Missouri Restriction, for its repeal—did not 
propose it now—has manifested no general and hearty 
desire to secure it—but gave nearly a dozen votes in 
the two Houses against such repeal, even in spite of 
the dreaded obloquy of being olassed with Aboli¬ 
tionists. Let the North send to the next House a 
nearly unanimous delegation to demand the restora¬ 
tion of the landmark just removed, and there will 
be at least half a dozen Southern Senators ready to 
co-operate in such restoration. “The fault, dear 
Brutus, is not in our stars, but in ourselves ,” if this 
great crime be not speedily as well as signally re¬ 
buked. If we see fit to persevere in quarrelling 
about immaterial or bygone problems, and allow 
Slavery Extensionysta to be elected to represent us 
in the next Congress, the wrong will be perpetuated, 
though notlntrinsically irreparable. But if we agree 
to lay aside for a time all past prejudices, to over¬ 
look all minor differences, and elect our next Con¬ 
gress expressly to demand a restoration of the vast 
domain justly wrested from us, we are morally cer¬ 
tain to carry it. 

To this end, we should willingly concur in the 
re-election of all those Members of the present 
House who have steadily, faithfully and zealously 
opposed the Nebraska scheme, in utter disregard of 
their views of general politics, provided they see fit 
to come heartily into the movement for electing a 
new House on this ground. But we must not be 
asked to support those double-dyed traitors who, 
professing the most determined hostility to the bill, 
and voting against it on the final question, yet voted 
with its friends on preliminary divisions, whenever 
they fancied they might do so without incurring ex¬ 
posure, and thus essentially aided its passage. 

II. Immediate, energetic and comprehensive organ- 


in the new Territories must be done, and that imme¬ 
diately. 

These are hours of trial—to many, doubtless, of I 
discouragement also. There is rejoicing around the 
auction-blocks of Richmond, the slave-pens of 
Charleston, and a wilder revelry in the midnight 
orgies of the dealers in human sinews generally, at 
the prospect of new markets opening for their mer¬ 
chandise at once in the South and in the West. 
They remember Jiow the purchase of Louisiana put 
up the price of their staple at least twenty-five 
per cent.; how the Annexation of Texas gave it 
another heavy lift; and they naturally say : *< Here 
is another windfall for as in the passage of our 
trusty Douglas’s Nebraska bill.” But others, as 
exulting and sanguine as they, have been disap¬ 
pointed ere this, and their turn may have now come. 
We will believe it has, and at all events shall strug¬ 
gle to make it so. For this is not an age of the 
world in which new domains can be opened to slave- 
drivers without-an instinctive shudder convulsing 
the frame of Humanity in every civilized portion of I 
tho globe. “ The stars in their courses fight against ” 
the further enslavement and brutalization of the 
terrestrial image of God. Nothing but the immense 
preponderance of pecuniary gain on the side of those 
immediately interested in Slayory could, keep it 
alive ten years longer. It will have to raise the pay 
of its sophists, lay and clerical, or it will not be able 
to retain any who command respect in its service 
much longer. And, whatever may be the issuiS of 
the immediate struggle, we will unswervingly trust 
that the forces are silently maturing which shall rid 
our land, ere many years, of the scandal and crime 
iit el J a .' av ’ n S and auctioneering the countrymen of 
Washington and Jefferson—nay, we will trust that 
even the outrage just consummated, which seems for 
the moment so disheartening, shall in God’s good 
providence be made signally instrumental in hasten¬ 
ing that glorious day when tho sun shall look down I 
American slave.— Tribune. 


WHOLE NO. 730. 


PASSAGE OF THE NEBRASKA RILL—THE a , 1 P arties ’ and possibly (for we are not sure of it) 
CONSTITUTION TRIUMPHANT — THE , the redemption of the administration, and the wash¬ 
ing it clean of all the stains of its Anti-Slavery and 
Free Soil affiliations, beginning with the expulsion 
of Marcy, How plain is the path before us guided 
by the lights of the constitution \—N. Y. Herald. 


GREA T RE VOL UTION A T HAND. 

The passage of the Nebraska bill is one of those 
great events which, in a nation’s history, inaugurate 
a political revolution, and a new cycle in political 
affairs. It is the triumph of a great principle over 
temporizing expedients—of the constitution 
sectional fanaticism, and of popular sovereignty 
the usurpations of Congress. It settles the Slavery 
question in the Territories upon the broad and com¬ 
prehensive basis of the organic law of the republic 
; removes this vexed and harassing sectional ies 
jrf Congress, and delivers it over to the people 


the Territories, where it properly belongs. It estab¬ 
lishes a precedent of universal application to all 


THE PERFIDY ACCOMPLISHED. 

The Nebraska Bill has passed. Our worst fore¬ 
bodings are realized. A meagre majority of thir¬ 
teen, bought over by promises or drilled in by party 
tactics, have decided that Slavery shall henceforth 
be a National institution, an aggressive system, a 
permanent and growing interest in our national 

| " **»*'now remains for the friends of freedom and 

. . n ’ I of the Constitution *? First, action, prompt, 


ization to aid the migration of freedom-loving settlers 
to Kansas. —Tho cause of equal civil rights is put at, 
hazard, not absolutely sacrificed, by the passage of 
this nefarious bill. Nebraska proper (lying west of 
Iowa) may possibly shield itself against the irrup¬ 
tion of Slavery; Kansas cannot reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to do so. It lies exactly west of slavehold- 
^ ing Missouri, with slaveholding Texas on the south 
and slaveholding Arkansas closo at hand, while a 
little knot of Missouri slaveholders and their tools, 
mainly in the pay of the Federal Government, have 
forestalled everybody else in squatting on its soil. 
To repeal an inhibition of Slavery under suoh cir¬ 
cumstances, is virtually to invite the introduction of 
the scourge, and expose the few honest, conscien¬ 
tious men already in the Territories, to he over¬ 
whelmed anderushed down as the true men in Con- 
| gress have just been. The cause of freedom in Kan¬ 
sas must be strengthened by the immediate migra¬ 
tion thither of faithful, intelligent, high-principled 
settlers from New York, New England, Ohio and 
the Free W est; and, to aid and direct this emigra¬ 
tion, auxiliary societies should he formed in each 
State and city, to select and commend men who 
can be relied on to exert a good influence on the 
struggle now impending. An able and fearless 
Anti-Slavery journal should be established in the 
new Territory forthwith ; clergymen of the right 
stamp should be induced to go there, and every 
honest means employed to dissipate the dark cloud, 
now brooding over our western borders. Some men of 
the right stamp, peculiarly fitted for pioneer life, 
must be aided by those who know them well, to 
reach the disputed Territory, and erect cabins there, 
though great care must be used not to perpetrate 
one wrong in resisting another, by encroaching on 
the rights of the Indian tribes. Our adversaries will 
set up their standards in the territory in the panoply 
and pay of the Federal Government, while the sol¬ 
diers of Freedom must look out for themselves. But 
we have many compatriots in Missouri, and a strong 
current of German immigration can he directed upon 
the new territory early next Bpring, provided the 
Indian title shall meantime he extinguished and 
conditions favourable to immigration from the Old 
World secured. It will be worse than useless to i 
send people to Kansas who will not know how to' 
subsist and take care of themselves when there; but 
five thousand picked men, to whom a winter on the 
plains has no terrors, can be sent there this season, 
to be followed by their families and friends early in 
the ensuing spring. If, to secure the migration and 
settlement of the right men, a million dollars should 
V be requisite, it ought not to be difficult to raise that 
sum. And if the more southerly Territory be saved, 
the more northerly will pretty surely take care of 
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which ... _| 

were furnished upon which the treasonable remains 
of the old federal party, in the Hartford Convention, 
introduced the agitation of the Slavery question as 
an active element into the party politics of the 
country. 

That movement of the Hartford Convention scat¬ 
tered the seeds of Abolitionism broadcast over th 
Northern States, as was abundantly developed in 
the fierce agitation of 1819 and 1820, which resulted 
in. the adoption by Congress of the Missouri compro¬ 
mise. This compromise was a sectional bargain 
forced upon the South by the pressure of the Anti- 
Slavery sentiment.of the North, and acquiesced ii 
by Southern, politicians and statesmen as a matter 


3i policy 


approaching Presidential elec- 


itself. 

— It seems hard that the free States should be 
exposed, by the wanton repeal of a solemn compact, 
to the certain sacrifices and possible mischances of 
a struggle like this—it is especially hard that the 
burden and the peril should be imposed upon them 
by the votes of a large portion of their own Repre¬ 
sentatives. Bitt the time has passed for expostula¬ 
tions, for murmurs, though not for retribution. : 
there is work to be done which cannot wait, and 
positions to be secured which a brief delay may turn 
against us. Others will more clearly indicate what 
is to be done; we only urge that whatever is incum¬ 
bent on the advooates of Freedom and Equal Laws 


Soil coalition of spoilsmen 
cratic party. The party in Congress have elected 
them. He must repeal and reject all that he has 
done to strengthen the Free Soilers and to weaken 
the national Democrats, and begin his work over 
again with a reconstruction of his Cabinet of national 
men, identified with the national and constitutional 
principles of the Nebraska bill, in their antecedents, 
associations, and inclinations. He must reject Marcy, 
as “ weighed in the balance and found wanting,” his 
Anti-Slavery confederates in the Cabinet, and all the 
herd of Free Soil Anti-Slavery spoilsmen that have 
crept into office and into power, under cover of the 
Buffalo and secession coalition of March 4, 1853. 
The action of Congress upon Nebraska calls for this, 
and for a thorough revolution, from stem to stern, 
in the policy ana jn the appointments of the admin¬ 
istration. The Van Bufen Anti-Slavery faotion in 
the Cabinet, in Congress, and elsewhere, have been 
excommunicated by act of Congress from the Demo¬ 
cratic party ; and with the signing of the Nebraska 
bill the Presidenfshould confirm the honesty of the 
act, by signing also the political death warrant of 
Marcy, and all the treacherous factionists who cling 
to his skirts. “ To the yictors belong the spoils ” : 
but the national Democracy in Congress are the 
viotors, and the Anti-Slavery imposters should all be 


turned adrift, from a sense of public duty resulting 
from the passage of Nebraska. 

We entertain no very remarkable degree of admi¬ 
ration for either Jefferson Davis or Caleb Cushing, 
as public, men. The one is a secessionist, and the 
other a trimmer. But they have been true and con¬ 
sistent upon Nebraska, and in this view their previ¬ 
ous mortal political offences may be charitably over¬ 
looked. It would be perfectly justifiable, therefore, 
and consistent with the Nebraska hill, should a re¬ 
construction of the Cabinet be resolved upon, begin¬ 
ning with the expulsion of Marcy—it would he, per¬ 
haps, a good move to put Cushing or Davis into the 
State Department. Either of them, no doubt, at this 
important crisis, would be more efficient in the man- 
agemetit of our foreign relotions than Marcy. At 
all events, the passage of Nebraska is equivalent to 
the rejection ol Marcy by both Houses—to an order 
for a new Cabinet, a new policy, and a new schedule 
of appointments, comprehending the absolute rejes- 
tion for the future of all Free Soil partisans, affilia¬ 
tions, or principles, from first to last. 

Let this line of action be adopted—let the admin¬ 
istration co-operate with Congress in the introduc¬ 
tion of a domestic policy in all things, resting upon 
the constitutional and national principles of the 
Nebraska bill, and General Pierce may yet escape 
the otherwise inevitable fate of being Tylerized and 
Taylorized and utterly abandoned by his party. But 
let the administration heartily repent of its errors, 
confess to the judgment of Congress, and take a new 
departure in the right direction in home affairs j and 
let this he followed up with the right spirit, in regard 
to Cuba, Honduras, and Mexico; and we Bhall take 
a fresh start in the expansion, progress, and pros¬ 
perity of our country, which will defy all European 
balances of power upon this continent, and excite 
the wonder and admiration even of our enem 5 "" 

We hail the passage of this Nebraska hill 
harbinger of a great and glorious political revolution, 
comprehending the purification of the Democratic 
party, the destruction of the Abolition agitators of 


of the slave power—the wresting of Cuba from Spain 
to make several additional slave States; the creation 
of yet other slave States, in territory acquired from 
Mexico, and the renewal of the African slave 
trade. These things are contemplated ; the south¬ 
ern journals speak of them as familiarly and flip¬ 
pantly as they do of an ordinary appropriation bill, 
and who shall say that they are not already at our 
door ; When we think of how improbable it seemed 
at first, that the Nebraska fraud would become a 
law—when we reflect what pledges have been broken, 
what expectations have been disappointed, and 
how the public opinion of the free States has been 
flouted in the vote procured for it—what measure is 
there, of the same nature, too foul or too audacious 
to be.expected from the present Congress, nowin 
the midst of its session 1 

We hope, for tier part, that none of those methods 
of opposition to the series of measures of which this, 
we fear, is the preliminary, will he left untried. 
The meinbers of Congress who have opposed it will, 
we hope, ha,ve a word to say to their constituents 
and the nation, in such energetic terms as the great¬ 
ness of the oocasion makes proper. The people will 
also, we fully believe, do their part. We hope to see 
a host of emigrants, under the auspices of Freemen’s 
Emigration Societies—aliving swarm of free labour- 
from our older States and from Europe—settling 
upon the territory of Kansas the moment the coun¬ 
try is open to them, and occupying the region in 
favour of liberty.—Hue. Post, 23d ult. 


THE TREASON CONSUMMATE. 


THE NEBRASKA RILL PASSED. 

t is with no satisfaction that we refer to what 
have all along said of the Nebraska bill, that 
with such a House of Representatives as we have at 
Washington, there was very great danger of its 
success. Yesterday the hill passed by 113 votes to 
100, a meagre majority, it is true, and meagre as it 
an artificial and factitious majority, in which 
s votes were at variance with tlieir convictions. 
The administration have been actively and openly I 
canvassing for the votes of members, ever since the 
bill was sent to the Committee of the Whole. The 
Washington Star, one of the journals by which the 
measure has all along been sustained, spoke only 
two or three days Bince of the general rumour that 
clerkships in the public offices were to he conferred 
upon the friends of members who voted for the hill 
—a rumour which was treated as authentic, and 
which nobody has taken the trouble to deny 


When Judas Iscariot clutched the thirty pieces of 
silver—the price of blood—he rejoiced in the poses- 
sion, and thought net for the moment of aught hut 
his wicked gains. Soon, however, he repented him 
of his cruel treachery; he dashed down the bribe, 
useless to.the God-abandoned wretch, and went and j 
hanged himself. So do now the traitors to Freedom, 
the Iscariots of the North, rejoice over the iniquity 
purchased by the pay of the false priests of the Ca¬ 
pitol. So do they exult in the price of blood, of the 
blood of the innocent—of Btrong men, and weak 
women, and helpless babes; of the now living and 
of the yet unborn ; of multitudes unnumbered in the 
likeness of their Maker. So do they hold their mid¬ 
night orgies—beneath that dome whence Liberty 
should speed her greeting to all the groaning world 
over the price of blood, of blood pressed out by 
fetters, lashed out by whips, worn out drop by drop, 
through weary years of unrequited, hapless, hope¬ 
less toil. If justice lives, the fate of Judas shall yet 
pursue those who emulate his infamy. The men 
who have sold the rights of labour upon soil, sacred 
alike by compact and humanity, shall not enjoy the 
wages of their treason. Nebraska is given over to 
Slavery, but they who parted with the trust have 
yet to render an account of tlieir stewardship, and 

oe to their abuse of it. 

Meehanics and working men of this city of Bro¬ 
therly Love, remember who have done this deed! 
Remember whom you sent with professions of honour 
to you and honour to labour, to watch your interests ! 
Remember that.these false guardians have decreed 
that over a region many, many times larger than 
your own great State, labour shall be dishonour, 
and the labourer a brute. Remember that damning 
sin alike against the means by which you live, and 
by which the Master of all declared that all hu¬ 
manity .should live, is extenuated by no pretence of I 
good faith or necessity, but is in violation of solemn 
engagements, and as wholly against true policy as 
against true justice. Remember that folly and 
wickedness go hand in hand in this plot against 
your rights and dignity. If you doubt it, go where 
Slavery rule's, and learn what rights, what dignity 
the mechanic and the workingman have there 1 Not 
the.poor bought and sold black chattel, but the free 
white man ! Ask what rights he has, except to work 
lor pay; what dignity he has, except to he regarded 
“ ba f e being, better in law only than the slave, 

10 better m the worth of his calling. Go where 
farmers, and carpenters, and blacksmiths, and Bhoe- 
makers, and even hatters, though not congressmen, 
are knocked off under the auctioneer’s hammer, and 
learn what is a mechanic’s manhood where such 
things can be! 

TJ is you, toiling men of the North, you, who must 


have been most deeply wronged, most cruelly be¬ 
trayed. They have suffered most in defence of 
Southern institutions. They stood by the Constitu¬ 
tion when fanaticism attacked with its greatest fury 
the South, threatening to invade and nullify the 
guarantees of that sacred instrument. They in¬ 
curred censure and contumely for their devotion to 
the Constitution, and the defence of the rights of 
the South under it. They suffered reproach at home 
for their*adherence to the compromises. They were 
contemned, and persecuted, hunted from offioe and 
influence, because they remained firm by those com- 
promises which the South have been foremost in 
sweeping away. 

The South have handed together against the North 
id for the extension of the institution of Slavery. 
They are a unit in all matters relating to that insti¬ 
tution. Let the people of the North be true to them¬ 
selves. Their position is one not of their pwn choos¬ 
ing. Let them unite in favour of free labour and 
free institutions. Let the North be a unit against 
the extension of human Slavery. Let them use the 
power they possess to drive hack the aggressive spirit 
of propagandism. If agitation shall come, let it. 
The great battle between Slavery and Freedom must 
'’"“ day be fought, and it may as well begin now 
t any time. If commotion shall \ follow, if 
convulsions shall ensue from a union of the North 
for self-protection, then commotion and convulsion i 
be it. If the union of the States shall be shaken, if 
the institutions of the country shall be made to reek 
and reel upon their deep foundations, he it so. We 
repeat the position of the North is not one of their 
choosing. They are forced to it by tlieir South- 
’ sponsibility of whatever may 


brethren, and the _„ r _ |J 

ensue will rest with the South. The glory 
shame of the future, of which the passage of 


who may be recreant, we shall adhere to the Con¬ 
stitution through good report and evil report. To 
use his own words—the laBt words he ever puhliclv 
uttered in this eity-“ We will sustain it, and meet 
death itself if it come ; we will ever encounter and 
deteat error, by day and by night, in light or in 
darkness—thick darkness—if it come till 
‘ Danger’s troubled night is o’er 
And the star of Peace return.’ ” 

—Courier and Enquirer. 

In violation of the Missouri Compromise, in vio¬ 
lation of. the Baltimore'Platform, and in defiance of 
the pub ic pledge given in the President’s inaugural, 
to use all his executive power to frustrate any such 
attempt at disturbing the public repose, a majority 
of thirteen votes was obtained in the House of Re¬ 
presentatives in favour of this most abominably trea¬ 
cherous act The votes of seven members would 
have reversed this decision. The country will he 
desirous of learning how this majority was obtained, 
and the secret history of the last few weeks should 
be probed and its details made public. Those who 
have found reason for misrepresenting their constitu¬ 
ents, sufficiently, cogent to induce them to vote for 
this measure, must soon be brought to the ordeal of 
the ballot-box, and it will he interesting to note how 
many northern members who have yoted for this bill, 
will ever again be trusted with representative power’. 
Ihe l resident is hound by the Baltimore Platform 
and his inaugural pledge to veto the Nebraska bill; 
whether be will do so remains to be seen. 

The passage of this bill introduces a question of 
its repeal, which must and will be carried into the 
canvass for members of Congress this fell, through- 
out the whole North ; the agitation of the question 
at v. i ul n, c or Slavery extension necessarily goes with it - the 

Nebraska bill is the. beginning, will not rest with potepey of..-the compromises of 1850 to quiet agita¬ 
to e North. It tho historian shall speak of the dis- tion is gone; the conservative and fraternal feeline 
solution ol this glorious Union, and trace its origin that sustained those measures is broken. Of those 
tf oP tbejpresent session of Congress, who actively espoused those compromises, thousands 

H|ft‘~ . J L ’ " T " “OW regretting the course they then pursued, 

e the.reas.ons for their conduct at that crisis have 


solution of this glorious Union, and ti 
to the transactions of the present sessio- 
if he shall have to record the wreck of a great ™u- 
federacy of free States, he Will also record that that 
confederacy, while it professed the largest liberty, 
and the deepest regard for humaq rights, was 
wrecked by the madness, the stupendous folly of the 
propagandists of human Slavery.— Albany Register 

. The Compact Violated —The Nebraska-Kaneas 
bill has passed the House of Repesentatives by 
vote of 113 to 100. The Senate will concur in tLv, 
amendment striking out the Clayton clause. The 


been rendered nugatory by the faithless proceedings 
now about to he consummated. Upon those who 
have ventured to trifle with the great interests of 
the country by breaking up all faith in pledges and 
platforms, honour and compacts, be the responsibility 
ol the future. Where now is to ho found any bar- 
rier to cheek the Anti-Slavery-extension spirit of the 
North ? The fact is notorious that neither of the 
o - —j— —?—| divisions of the Whigs or Democrats has any disno- 

President will sign it, and the bill will become a sition to defend this act for the extension of Slavery 
law - I over territory so long dedicated to freedom.— Utica 


The Albany Atlas closes its comments on the pass¬ 
ing of the Nebraska bill by the House of Represen¬ 
tatives with these reflections: 

“We have not hesitated at all proper times and 
occasions to express our disapprobation of the unne¬ 
cessary excitement and sectional animosities which 
the provisions of this hill were calculated, if not de¬ 
signed, to engender. We have maintained that it 
was both the duty and the policy of the Democratic 
party, and the administration which it brought into 
nower. to adhere to the principles laid down ir " 


The manner of effecting this was worthy of_ 

deed. By a resort to a parliamentary trick, of very 
doubtful character, to say the least, the minority were 
shut out from making any amendments to the hill, 
the previous question was applied, and the minority, 
only thirteen numerically less than the majority, 
were prohibited from taking any further part in 
legislation upon the measure than simply recording 
their dissent. The example of tyranny by a, bare 
majority thus set, it may be hereafter resorted to 
when motions to restrict Slavery come up in Con¬ 
gress, as they 'probably will at a future session. 

But the deed is done. The wrong to the North ,---- J£UU uuwu m lne 

consummated. A solemn compaot is violated. The Baltimore platform, and abide by the compromises 
South, having pledged itself that Slavery should >n relation to the question of Slavery which had re- 
never cross a certain.line of latitude if Missouri was ceived tho sanction of previous lerielation and the 
admitted into the Union as a Slave State, has broken acquiescence of the popular mind. Wo’ shall be 
its pledge. Territory, by a solemn engagement happily mistaken if. those who have set this fresh 
set aside for freedom, is given up to Slavery, and, example of bad faith and repudiation of solemn 
worse than all, the Compromise measures of 1850, compacts do not find it return to plague the inven- 
which the Slaveholding States insisted should be tors. In our judgment it will prove the severe-t 
final, so far as they related to Slavery, and Should ordeal to which the ‘ peculiar institution ’ of the 
be religiously observed in the spirit as well as in South has yet been exposed ; and we greatly err ii 
the letter, and in which Compromises and under- the result does not show that a contest thus ruth- 
standing the North had acquiesced for the sake of lessly commenced in a spirit of aggression mav 
peace, have been abused and perverted to a purpose prove the first step towards a relentless and exter- 
that neither of the parties to those measures ever minating warfare upon the system it 
intended or contemplated. In this respect, the pas- to benefit 


sago of the Nebraska bill will work incalculable 
-•iry to the South, and, as we have more than onee 
fid, was the moV ' " - - - - 

could have done. 


t unwise thing which the South 


Long after the clamours of its opponents shall 


tion. It was a temporary armistice, and liable to 
be broken at the discretion of either party, as any 
other compact made in violation of established law. 

The first step in the abandonment of such tem¬ 
porizing bargains as the Missouri compromise 
taken by Congress in the acts of 1850, organizing 
the Territories of Utah and New Mexico. And this 
recurrence to first principles was mainly due to the 

example thrown in upon Congress by the people of . , , - i --— **-» 

California in assuming the right, and in exercising fU. ed If p 1 ® President to secure the passage of the 
the power, to deoide upon the question of Slavery for m V , ., ut . r _ thls influence, continually put forth 
themselves. The Nebraska hill, in following up the “l 11 „ y rem [ orc . ed > the measure would have found 
policy adopted in reference to Utah and New Mexico, m U ou f. e , the ignominious end it deserved, 
establishes this poliey of the sovereignty of the peo- ,, u , e dlsb onour which a measure re-opening to 
pie over their domestic institutions. It is a substan- , barbarous institution of Slavery a vast reg”“ 
tial declaration by Congress that they have no power P osed a g a i“ st R ™ tbe third part of a century, „ c 
over Slavery, neither in the States nor in the Terri- have already spoken. There is another point of 
tories; but that in the Territories, as in the States, , VIe , w « which we must now, whether willing or not, 
it is a subject which belongs entirely to the people. l00a at question. The President has taken a 
This is the true constitutional doctrine, and the eon- ? ourse by which the greater part of this dishonour 
stitutien is a rock upon which the country, tho North ! 8 . cocc 6ntrated on the Democratic party. Upon 
and the South, may securely stand. Doubtless we bim, and his administration, and upon all the North- 
shall have agitation and exeitement enough for a ern * rienda tbe Nebraska bill in Congress, and 
season, and a frightful slaughter among the smallfry “ pon 1 . e democratic party, who gave the present 
politicians of the hour ; but the Union and the con- dx e cutive his power of mischief, the people will 
stitution will come out of the “ noise and confusion ” r great P°Utieal sin of the day. The Whigs 

all the stronger, and the more cohesive in the end. ?, the S’ 60 , stat ® s have taken care that no part of 

t„ ; _ ~ „ tbe guilt shall be found on tlieir skirts. Their 1 

thfi Nihr^tl L-H 6 S * we regard the passage of representatives in Congress, to a man, voted against 
the Nebraska bill as an emphatic condemnation of, the Nebraska hill f 

measure. The l-nanlt: ia JnnmioWo • jL ii— 

the basi^ of the Demo- qmesced in the compromise of 1850 and those who 
The latter class relied upon the promise 

ll Such emnhnain or.pl 


We, who stood by those compromises from the 
very first, and the other conservative journals of the 
North who jointly with us braved the popular excite- 

. ,, —.-1 nuuuiuou | ment, caused by the passage Of the Fugitive Slave , , - .. raa u 

right this wrong In your hands, and yours only, law, and earnestly iterated Southern assurance that bav . e 8unk , wto tho tomb of oblivion, where now lie 

the retribution for the traitors who have betrayed If the North would hut acquiesce in that measure, buried the idle eroakings and panic-stricken lamen- 

)U. 1 Rsterda.17 tho™ mom millions on millions of [ the South would be content and would demand no tatl °ns which have ever accompanied the adoption 

further concessions to the slave power, naturally feel °* S reat Democratic measures, this law will stand as 

pained and indignant at this piece of treachery. a proud monument of wisdom, and be hailed as the 

Nevertheless, principles do not change. We shall “!' m foundation of a system which places the vexed 
as determinedly as ever maintain the inviolability , ■lavery question upon a true constitutional basis 
of the Constitution and the Union, though we fore- saving it where it of right belongs, with the people 
see the approach of an avalanche of agitation and th emselves, and thus destroying all necessity lor the 
disaffection as the result of this breach of faith, unprofitable, uncalled-fir, and frequently dangerous 
But how is the conservative press of the North to mtroduption in Congress of this subject. It will 
justify the breaking down of all compromises by the from Anti-Slavery agitators every reasonable 
South ? How are the people of the free States to P retexfc Y> r constant agitation, and they have so bifc- 
be persuaded to abide by compromises which the resisted it for the very reason that they know 
slavehoMing States treat as of no obligation what- * n a great measure, rob them of their 

ever! Those Southern men who have caught at ca *mn- * * * # 

the bait tendered by Senator Douglas and President W ? are 8 lad to see that-the Pennsylvania Con- 
fierce little know—we prefer to suppose ignorance g^essional Delegation have proudly maintained tho 
rather than recklessness—how detrimental the mea- gmnous conservative position of our Commonwealth 
sure will be to the peace and interests of the South- 'J'bich won for her the proud title of the “ Keystone 

MaHH f“.. ... State” from the great leader of the Whig party. 

T Henry Clay. Eleven of her democratic representa- 

Xf a Democratic member of CoDgress is led by his tlves voted for the bill, thus giving a larger number 
judgment and kis conscience,to vote for the bill, as we of votes than any other State cast for it except Vir 


made with such emphasis and solemnity .ly.ii. 
Pierce’s Inaugural speech, that the agitation of the 
Slavery question should never be revived during the 
continuance of his administration, if any power 
which he could exert might prevent it. In the very 
teeth of this engagement they have seen him consent 
to be made an instrument for reviving this agitation, 
wantonly, without necessity, without any urgency 
on the part of the South, not casually or thought¬ 
lessly, but with the most deliberate pre-determina- 
‘TT Not only the enemies of the compromise of I 
1850, therefore, but its very friends at tbe North, 
are deeply offended. If Mr. Fillmore sacrificed his, 
p 2P ala U ty by the part he t00k ^ ‘be legislation of 
1850; if he saw himself, in consequence, excluded 
from a nomination to the Presidency two years 
afterwards, his northern associates compelled to go 
into private life, and the Whig party defeated and 
broken up, what may we expect the retribution of 
this still greater political transgression to be 1 
Still more strongly will the public disapprobation 
and disappointment he expressed, if the people shall 
see, as they probably will, that the admission of 
Slavery into Nebraska is the preparation for yet 
other measures having in view the aggrandizement 


Yesterday there __„„ | I 

. whither you might have carried your families 
and reared your sons and daughters and said to them, 
“ This is free soil, and all around you are free, and 
labour is free; and as freedom is-bonour, so are you 
honourable! ” But to-day those acres are the equal 
heritage of the slave-master. Would you go thither 
now, be ye therefore, slave-masters, too; or if too 
poor for that, work side by side with the slave, and 
believe, if you can, that your freedom or your labour 
are honourable. If you have not thought of these 
things, now is the time to think at least of those 
who make them realities. They will come to you 
again, as they have come before, bowing and cring¬ 
ing, cap in hand, flattering you as the people—the 
honest, hard-handed people, the bone and sinew of 
the land ! In the name of eternal truth, prove them 
not liars ! Prove that you are honest; that you have 
hard hands, and bone and sinew, to crush into des¬ 
picable insignificance those whom you have lifted 
into high places, only that they might spit upon the 
cause which is your care and their support— Phila¬ 
delphia Inquirer. 

The Compact of 1820 has been annulled; the 
Compromises of. 1850 have been thrown to the ' 
winds. Every harrier against the advance of Slavery 
has been broken down, and the question comes home 
to the people of the free States as to what is to be 
their future action, in view of the events that have 
recently transpired at Washington V That the Ne¬ 
braska law will ha regarded as a binding enactment 
so long as it remains upon the statute book by the 
people of the North, nobody doubts. They are a law- 
specting and a law-abiding people. But will they 
iffer it to remain there 7 This Nebraska measure 
as sprung upon the people of the North at a time 
when .they were wholly ubprepared for its occur¬ 
rence. The Congressional elections were held with¬ 
out the remotest suspicion of the pendency of the 
events which have since transpired. Nobody 
dreamed that questions of such momentous ' 

fence would arise during the present session.__ 

Pierce was elected without the remotest reference to 
them. He was regarded as the compromise candi¬ 
date, and no man for a moment suspected that were 
he disposed to be a traitor to the sentiment through 
the strength of which he became President, an 
opportunity could by any possibility he presented for' 
the betrayal of those who carried him into his pre¬ 
sent position. Had there been in the public mind a 
conviction that this Nebraska scheme would be be¬ 
fore Congress for its action ; had that question en¬ 
tered into the last Congressional elections, not ten 
men could have been returned to Congress from all 
the North who were not pledged against it. Had 
it entered into the last Presidential election, and 
Gen. Pierce had avowed his intention to do on this 
subject what he has done, he would have been de¬ 
feated by an overwhelming majority. 

There is a lesson involved in these events which 
should be carefully studied and applied in the future 
by the North. The Northern people should never 
for a moment hereafter forget that it was through 
their own lack of caution that the compromises have 
been swept away. The South are always vigilant, 
always on the alert, always ready to take advantage 
of the carelessness of the North, to push their pecu¬ 
liar institution forward and build up its power, and 
it was because they saw the North sleeping, because 
they saw a vain and ambitious President ready to 
bargain for the succession, because they saw Sena¬ 
tors and Representatives whose palms itched for the 
bribe, that they struck for the abrogation of com¬ 
pacts and the violation of compromises when they 
did. No suoh opportunity should he permitted to 
occur in the future. The North should never be 
found sleeping again. No man should be elected to 
any position of importance in the Union or in the 
free States who is not pledged against the extension 
of human Slavery and to the repeal of the Nebraska 
law. No man should be elected to Congress who is 
not pledged against the admission of another slave 
State into the Union. The conservative men of the 
North should take the lead in this matter, for|hey 


and deadly war against Slavery at every “assailable 
point. The consequences are beyond our power or cal¬ 
culation. We would not anticipate them if we could, 
but are content to rest in the satisfaction of having 
done what we could to avert them. We now under¬ 
stand, better than ever, tho extraordinary concern 
and painful misgivings of Mr. Webster, even months 
after the Compromise, about the safety of the Union. 
The subject seemed to weigh down like iron upon 
his thoughts, long after every one eke ceased to feel 
it. His grasping mind apprehended the spirit of the 
politicians of the day, and took in the dangers of 
their evil tendencies, and in view thereof it could 
not help being burned with anxiety and dread. He 
went a dispirited patriot to the grave ; and events 
have proved that he saw but too clearly, and feared 
but for too good reason. 

We too cannot escape sorrow, but, like him, let 


b designed 

in this tempest of popular commotion, other 


■if, n .pn ppm u i mm 

compromises than those resulting from theYesisla- 
tion of Congress be not uprooted, it will not be owing 
to the sagacity or prudence of those who, having 
the accidental power to raise a whirlwind, are vet 
without ability to allay-or direct the storm.” 


men to wield public patronage to overthrow any man I . - ,-7—-— 

at home who has given to the principles of the bill a l dlsa PP° !Dte d—and we do not know, 

cordial and conscious support.”— Washington Union. atter a ' thB * * B *“ ’*““**“-**- ~ ” 

The promise of Executive favour has had its effect. . 

It has stopped the ears of a majority of the House | 
against the voice of the people, has emboldened that 
majority to break through every rule and check de¬ 
signed to. protect the rights of the minority, has ar¬ 
bitrarily arrested debate, has dictated unheard of de¬ 
cisions, has forced votes in forms and through means 


after all, that wo ought- to mourn over the result— 
for if the Compromises of 1820 and 1850 had been 
adhered to faithfully by the North and the South 
the people of the country would have quietly rested 
under the blighting shadow of this accursed institu¬ 
tion of Slavery. In fact, to their shame be it said, 
they had generally agreed to be gagged on the sub- 
_ jeot, or to refuse to make themselves acquainted 

nolitie. The rennnl tho n _•/. 


of every successive week have deepened our sense of 
its evil, It levels every harrier to the lull sweep of I 
Anti-Slavery agitation, and will inevitably make the 


taken the gag from every man’s month, and left 
him free to speak his mind and heart upon the evils 
Slavery, and the perfidy of its supporters. Now 
? war must, be carried into Carthage. Slavery and 
slaveholders must be shown up in all their deformi- 
les, Let them wince and threaten as much as they 
ilease ; and if they choose to cut loose, let them go— 


iut at all events let them be plied with the truth 
"itil they see it and fear it. The time to compro- 
ise with a system of rank corruption has now gone 
by forever. Our consolation is that there is a Pro¬ 
vidence that shapes the destiny of the country, as 
well as of individuals, and that He will bring good 
of this monstrous evii.—New Haven Palladium. 


next Presidental canvass a sectional contest. The 
hot passions, the fierpe animosities, the unmeasured 
denunciations, the threats, the bans, tbe curses, the 
defiances, the disloyal schemes, the violent acts, and 
all that abominable train of malignities, wrongs and 
mischiefs, which must attend and give energy to 
such a contest,_ will come. Arguments cannot avert 
it, nor persuasions, npr protests. Conservatism will 
raise its voice before it in vain ; forbearance will be 
despised, and moderatien be thought cowardice. 

We tell the South, more in sorrow than in anger 

a f 0pt „ wa S e fari ?? 8 Union. We speak of the bill only eo far as it repeals 


the Missouri Compromise. 

This measure was uncalled for, and it has been 
crowded through Congress in a despotic and still in 
a cowardly manner—the majority hurrying it 
through, by setting aside other business, so that the 
voice of the people could not reach or affect its pas¬ 
sage. Not a Senator nor a Representative who 
voted on this bill was elected with reference to it. 
The issue ,haB been carried over the heads of the 
p eopl e ^aud m a most despotic and insulting manner. 


We will- venture the prediction that a much larger 
number of easy-virtued politicians, whose seduction 
from the paths of rectitude igs resulted in the pas¬ 
sage of this bill, will become the beneficiaries of Mr. 
Peckbam’s ‘‘asylum for cripples "—the pensioners 
upon Executive bounty—than will ever receive the 
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indorsements of their constituents. The memory of 
this nefarious renewal bf sectional irritation, and the I 
motives which dictated it, will not die out in a day. 
A stern resolution to mete out justice to the unprin¬ 
cipled betrayers of the plighted faith of their fathers 
—to say nothing of the more recent pledges of both 
great political parties—will yet show itself, when 
the demagogues who triumph to-day will invoke an 
amnesty, if not an oblivion of all that is past, in 
order that “harmony” and “fraternal concord’I 
may reign throughout all our borders and that they 
may revel anew in the plunder and spoils of public 
office .—Rochester Union. 

It is a most unfortunate measure. To the demo¬ 
cratic party it will provo disastrous, perpetuate dis¬ 
sension and division, and thus invite defeat. It is 
fraught, too, with moBt serious evils to the country, 
destroying all confidence in the good faith of the 
South, and leaving it exposed to the assaults of those 
who, but for this act of bad faith, would have cheer¬ 
fully defended it —Buffalo Republic. 




be fought in connection with Cuba—if the Free 
States feel sufficient interest in the matter to fight 
it at all. But the slave power is so flushed with its 
Nebraska victory—it has the whole Executive power 
and patronage of the Federal Government so com¬ 
pletely at its control—so considerable a portion of 
the Northern representatives are anxious to sell 
their votes for office or for cash—and the people of 
the Free States have become so habituated to a cow¬ 
ardly and disgraceful submission to whatever of 
degradation their own representatives may impose 
upon them, that but little ground for future hope 
remains. So far as the present Congress and the 
>resent Administration are concerned, we have no 
Joubt that everything will be done which the slave¬ 
holding interest may demand, Jefferson Davis is 
the ruling spirit in the Executive'Department He 
has been an open and declared advocate of Secession 
—and the policy of the Administration, under his 
lead, is to prepare the South for this contingency. 

If the people of the Free States have any dispo¬ 
sition to resist the accomplishment of these designs, 
they will have an opportunity to show it before 
many months.— Times. 


FINAL PASSAGE OF THE NEBRASKA BILL. 

We give below The Tribune's classification of the 
vote on the final passage of the Nebraska bill, for future 
reference : 

Yeas—113. 

Maine— Moses McDonald—1. 

New Hampshire— Harry Hibbard—1. 

Connecticut —Colin M. Ingersoll—I. 

Vermont— None. 

Massachusetts— JVone. 

Rhode Island— JVone. 

New York— Thos. W. Cumming, Francis B. Cutting, 
Peter Rowe, John J. Taylor, William M. Tweed, Hiram 
Walbridge, William A. Walker, Mike Walsh, Theo. R. 
Weatbrock--9 

Pennsylvania —Samuel A. Bridges, John L. Daw¬ 
son, Thomas B. Florence, J. Glancy Jones, William 
H. Kurtz, John McNair, Asa Packer, John Robbins, 
Jr., Christian M. Straub, William H. Witte, Hendrick 
B. Wright—11. 

New J ersey— Samuel Lilly, George Vail—2. 

Ohio— David T. Disney, Frederick W. Green, Edson 
B, Olds, Wilson Shannon—4. 

Indiana— John G. Davis, Cyrus L. Dunham, Nor¬ 
man Eddy, William H. English, Thomas A. Hendricks, 
James II. Lane, Smith Miller—7 

Illinois— James C. Allen, Willis Allen, William A. 
Richardson—3. 

Michigan —Samuel Clark, David Stuart—2. 

Iowa —Bernhart Henn—1. 

W iscon sin — JVone. 

California —Milton S. Latham, J. A, MoDougall— 
2. Total—44. 

Delaware —George R. Riddle—1. 

Maryland— Wiliam T. Hamilton, Henry May, Jacob 
Shower, Joshua Vansani—4. 

Virginia— -Thomas H. Bayly, Thomas S. Bocock, 
John S. Caskie, Henry A. Edmundaon, Charles J. 
Faulkner, William 0. Goode, Zedekiah Kidwell, John 
Letcher, Paulus Powell, William Smith, John F. Snod¬ 
grass—11. 

North Carolina— William S. Ashe, Burton Craige, 
Thomas L. Clingman, John Kerr, Thomas Ruffin, Henry 
M. Shaw—6. 

South Carolina —William W. Boyce, Preston S, 
Brooks, James L. Orr—3. 

Georgia —David J. Bailey, Elijah W. Chastain, 
Alfred 11. Colquitt, Junius Hillyer, David A. Reese, 
Alex. H. Stephens—6. 

Alabama— James Abercrombie, Williamson R W. 
Cobb, James F. Dowdell, Sampson W. Harris, George 
S. Houston, Philip Phillips, William R. Smith—7. 

Mu-sitsippi—William S. Barry, William Barksdale, 
Otho R. Singleton, Daniel B. Wright-4. 

Louisiana —William Dunbar, Boland Jones, John 
Perkins, Jr —8. 

Kentucky— John C. Breekenridge, James S. Chris- 
man, Leander M. Cox , Clement SL Hill. John M. 
Elliott, Benj. E. Grey, William Preston, Richard H. 
Stanton—8. 

Tennessee— -William M. Churchwell, Geo. W. Jones, 
Charles Ready, Samuel A. Smith, Frederick P. Stanton, 
Felix K. ZulHcoffer —6. 

Missouri —Abred W. Lamb, James J. Lindley,John 
G. Miller, Mot decat Oliver, John S. Phelps—6. 
Arkansas —A B Greenwood, Edwin A. Warren—2. 
Florida —A. E. Maxwell—1. 

Texas— Peter Hansbrough Bell, Geo. W. Smyth—2. 
Total—69, 

Total, Free and Slave States—113. 

Kays—100. 
northern states. 

Maine —Samuel P. Benson, E. Wilder Farley , 
Thomas J. D. Fuller, Samuel Mayall, Israel Wash¬ 
burn, Jr .—6. 

New Hampshire —George W. Kittredge, George W. 
Morrison—2 

Massachusetts —Nathaniel P. Banks, Jr., Samuel 
L Crocker, Alex. De Witt, Edward Dickinson, J. 
Wiley Edmunds, Thomas D. Eliot, John Z. Goodrich, 
Chari, s W. Upham, Samuel H. Walley, Tappan 
Wentworth —10. 

Rhode Island— Thos. Davis, Benj. B. Thurstou- 
Connecticut— Nathan Belcher, James T. Pratt, 
Origen S Seymour—f 

New York —Henry Bennett, Davis Carpenter, Gil¬ 
bert Dean, Caleb Lyon, Reuben E. Fenton, Thomas T. 
Flagler, George Hastings, Solomon G. Haven, Charles 
Hughes, Daniel T. Jones, O/asmus B. Matteson, 
Edwin B. Morgan, William Murray, Andrew Oliver, 
Jared V Peck, Rufus W. Peckham, Bishop Perkins, 
Beniamin Pringle, Russell Sage, Geo. A. Simmons, 
Gerrit Smith, John Wheeler—22. 

New Jersey — ilex. C. M. Pennington, Charles 
Skelton, Nathan T. Stratton—8. 

Pennsylvania — Joseph R. Chandler, Carlton B. 
Curtis, John Dick, Augustus Drum, William Everhart , 
James Gamble, Galusha A. Grow, Isaac E. Hiester, 
Thos. M. Howe, John McCulloch, JVer Middleswarth, 
David Ritchie, Samuel L. Russell, Michael C. Trout 
—14. 

Ohio — Edward Ball, Lewis D. Campbell, Alfred P. 
Edgerton, Andrew Ellison, Joshua R.Giddings, Aaron 
Harlan, John Scott Harrison,ll. H. Johnson, William 
D. Lindsey, M. H. Nichols, Thomas Ritchey, William 
R. Sapp, Andrew Stuart, John L. Taylor, Edward 
Wade —15. 

Indiana— Andrew J. Harlan, Daniel Mace, Samuel 
' W. Parker —3. 

Illinois— James Knox, Jesse 0. JVurton, EHhu B 
Washburne, John Went worth, Richard Yates— 5. 
Michigan— David A. Noble, Hestor L. Stevens— 2. 
Wisconsin —Ben. C. Eastman, Daniel Wells, Jr.— 2. 
Iowa — JVone. California— JVone. Total—91. 

SOUTHERN STATES. 

Virginia —John S'. Millson—1. 

North Carolina —Richard C. Puryear, Sion H. 
Rogers —2. 

Tennessee— Robert M. Bugg, William Cullom, 
Emerson Etheridge, Nathaniel G. .Taylor— 4. 
Louisiana— Theodore G. Ilunl—l. 

Missouri— Thomas H. Benton—1. 

Other Southern States — JVone. Total—9. 

Total, Free and Slave States—100. 

Absent, or Not Voting—8SS. 

New England States — Win. Appleton, Mass—1. 
New York — Geo. W. Chase, James Maurioe— 2. 
Pennsylvania— JVone. New Jersey— JVone. 
Ohio —George Bliss, Moses B. Corwin— 2, 

Illinois —Wm. H. Bissell—1. 

Indiana— Eben. M. Chamberlain. 

Michigan— JVone. 

\ovrA—John P. Cook —1. 

Wisconsin— John B. Maoy—1. 

California— JVone. Total, from Free States—9. 
Maryland— John R. Franklin, Aug. R. Sollers—2. 
Virginia— Fayette McMullen—1. 

North Carolina— None. Delaware— None. 
South Carolina— Wm. Aiken, Lawenoe M. Keitt, 
John McQueen—3 

Georgia —Wm. B. W. Dent, James L. Seward—2. 
Alabama —James F. Dowdell—1. 

Mississippi— Wiley P. Harris—1. • - 
Kentucky— Linn Boyd (Speaker), Presley Ewing 


Total, from Slave States—13. 


—James Mtacham, Alvah Sabin, Andrew 


THE ST. DOMIJVGO INTRIGUE. 

The following resolution, pregnant with results 
r more serious than will generally be suspected, 
was submitted to the Senate, yesterday, by Mr 
Douglas : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreigh Rela¬ 
ys be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
recognising the independence of the Republio of Domi¬ 
nica, and of opening diplomatic intercourse with the 

To understand the import of this resolution fully, 
the past history of our diplomatic relations with the 
island of St. Domingo should be explored, and the 
secret policy pursued towards it by every adminis¬ 
tration since Harrison’s should be known. We have 
only time and space to glance at one or two of their 
leading features. 

While Mr. ^Calhoun was Secretary of State, a 
an by the name of Hogan was sent out to St. Do¬ 
mingo on a secret mission, the ultimate object of 
which was to do something there to counteract the 
successful effort at self-government, making at the 
other end of the island, by the Haytians. Mr. 
Hogan’s report was so absurdly false, that Mr. Cal¬ 
houn was ashamed to publish it, nor has it ever been 
permitted to see the light. Subsequently the Domi¬ 
nicans—that is, those occupying the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of the island, the successors oF the ancient 
Spanish colonistB—revolted from the Haytians, by the 
connivance, it is supposed, of the President Boyer. 
When Soulouque was chosen President, he marched 
an army into the east, with the intention of restor¬ 
ing the integrity of the republio. He reached Azua, 
about half the distance, when, in consequenoe of 
the unusual dryness of the season and the impossi¬ 
bility of getting food for his horses, he was obliged 
to retire. Soon after his return to the capital, he 
gave notice of his intentions to renew hostilities the 
following year—1850. 

Meantime, a new intrigue was set on foot by a 
former United States consul at Mexico, and two men 
by the names of Green and Vv alsh—who have made 
themselves somewhat notorious since in connexion 
with Haytian matters—to secure the recognition of 
the independence of Dominica by the United States, 
upon such terms as would render that republic a 
desirable place of emigration for the planters of the 
middle and Southern States, with their slaves. To 
enhance the value of their services to the Domini¬ 
cans, and of course to improve the conditions and 
privileges to be secured to the projected American 
colony, they also undertook to prevent Soulouque’ts 
executing his purpose of renewing his attacks upon 
the Dominican territory. For this purpose Walsh 
was sent to Port-au-Prince, the capital of Hayti, by 
Mr. Fillmore, with instructions to co-operate with the, 
English and French consul resident there, in threat¬ 
ening him with the joint intervention of the three 
governments if he persisted in his design of invading 
Dominica. 

This absurd proceeding on the part of Mr. Fill¬ 
more was treated by Soulouque with more respect 
than it deserved, for it was not resented ; but the 
Emperor declined,to give aDy pledges for the future. 

T he correspondence which passed between the in¬ 
tervening commissioners and the Haytian govern¬ 
ment, together with the despatches of Walsh to the 
State Department, appeared at length in the Even¬ 
ing Post, about three years ago, and we venture to 
say that our government never appeared in less ad¬ 
vantage in any controversy with a foreign power. 

At the very time that Mr. Fillmore, through i 
swaggering, ill-bred and reckless commissioner, w 
trybg to bully the Haytian Government, which, by 
the way, we had never recognised, into an acquies¬ 
cence in the revolt and secession of two-thirds of its 
territory for the benefit of another government, 
which also We bad never recognised, he was reading 
Kossuth and his companions long homilies at Wash¬ 
ington against entangling alliances and foreign ii 
tervention. He could not permit the American 
government to gasp a sigh for the wretched Hunga¬ 
rians, because, he said, it was not the policy of our 
government to take any part in the controversies of | 
other powers ; and at the very time he was seeretly 
at work trying to frighten a feeble and ignorant 
people, who were making an .effort to govern them¬ 
selves and to deserve a position among the indepen¬ 
dent nations of the earth, into a concession which 
would inevitably result in constant border i 
unceasing waste of blood and moneyas long as it 
lasted; for we undertake to say, that it is not possi¬ 
ble for two governments to be maintained in peace 
together on the island of St. Domingo. At all events, 
that unhappy country has never had any such for¬ 
tunate experience since anything has been known 
of it by the civilized world. Columbus found the 
Indians of the East warring upon the West when 
he landed there : and the hostile relation has never 
ceased, we believe, since then, except during the 
short period of Boyer’s administration, when the 
island was united under the Haytian flag. 

Partly in consequence, perhaps, of the interv.en- 
_.in of the three leading powers of which we have 
been speaking, and partly for want of r 
Soulouque has not renewed hostilities since the armis¬ 
tice proclaimed in 1849. Meantime, the intrigues in 
Dominica have been progressing. Mr. Fillmore was 
not re-elected, and of course for some time the sub¬ 
ject did not receive much attention in the State De¬ 
partment. The time for its consideration by Presi¬ 
dent Pierce, however, finally arrived, and the result 
was'the mission of a secret commissioner to the city 
of St. Domingo. He reached that city in February 
last, and we presume the motion of Mr. Douglas is 
based upon despatches received from him. In view 
of this presumption, it may be well for the public to 
know something more of this commissioner. It is 
no other than the redoubtable and immaculate Cora 
Montgomery, alias Mrs. Storms, formerly editress of 
the Sun and companion-in-arms of Beach the elder, 
with whom he visited Cuba and other foreign parts 
’ times gone by. 

At the close of that engagement, she became 
follower of the American army in the Mexican wa , 
where she may have bad the good fortune to make 
the acquaintance of Brigadier-General Pierce, and 
produce an impression of which this appointment is 
one of its fruits, and where she certainly did find a 
friend or husband in one Mr. Cazneau, whose name, 
it yoke, she now bears. He is the ostensible, she 
the real, commissioner. Ho was in Texas when 
the commission was issued ; but as she was esteemed 
the better man of the two, it was sent to her 
New York city. She immediately took passage 
St. Domingo, and sent him word by mail to follow 
her, which he, like a dutiful husband, did, arriving 
six weeks or two months after her. 

1 What her precise instructions were, wt _ _ _ 
advised. We can only infer them from the tenor of 
her conversations and behaviour when she arrived 
there, as related to us by an eye and ear-witness. 
She evinced a strong disposition to invest in, real 
estate in the city of St. Domingo, and encouraged 
others to follow her example, saying quite freely, that 
there soon would be a change in the state of tjjings 
there—that the country would belong to the United 
States in less than six months, and advised property 
holders to improve their buildings and prepare for 
an extensive American immigration. 

We will now briefly state what we understand to 
be the scheme of this commissioner, and of the par¬ 
ties with whom she or he acts. The government, 
of course, we assume to be innocent in the premises. 

By appearing in the attitude of proteotors to 
the Dominioan republio against Soulouque, and by 
securing the recognition of her national existence 
and qualified protection by the United States, they 
expect in return certain grants of territory, and such 
privileges in the occupation and enjoyment of it as 
will induce emigration from the United States. But 
this is only the first act in the drama. The govern¬ 
ment of Dominica is very feeble, and utterly desti¬ 
tute of political and financial resources. There is 
no prominent man in the country except Santana, 
nor any one who possesses the confidence of the peo¬ 
ple, or intelligence and experience enough to con- 
, . . duet the government a week, if he were to die. The 

The indications arc unmistakable that the next commerce of Dominion has dwindled down to a very 
great battle against the domination of Slavery is tolinsignifioant figure, its currency has depreciated to 


the prime cost of its manufacture, about five cents’ 
worth to the dollar, and its revenues are so small 
that they hardly suffice to pay the President his 
trifling salary, and supply oil to the single lighthouse 
which the government still maintains at the city of 
St. Domingo. 

In a country thus conditioned, and thinly popu¬ 
lated by an enervated and inferior race, it would be 
a very easy matter for one or two hundred Ameri¬ 
cans, by bribery or intimidation, to get control of 
the government, alter the Constitution so as to legal¬ 
ize Slavery, and open a new slave market on a soil 
upon which more blood has been shed in defence of 
freedom than upon any tract of its size upon the 
face of the earth. Annexation to the United States 
would he the next and an easy step. And we should 
find ourselves, before we dreamt of it, a contermin¬ 
ous neighbour of the Emperor of Hayti. How long 
it would take us to pick a quarrel with such a 
neighbours, and shoulder him off into the sea, we 
need not stop to calculate. 

Such is the scheme which was projected many 
years ago, and which now appears to be coming to 
a head. We trust the instructions and despatches 
of Mr. Cazneau will he laid before the Senate and 
the public, before the resolution of Judge Douglas 
is finally disposed of, that we may know what are 
the grounds upon which it is proposed to make a 
distinction between the sovereignties of Dominica 
and Hayti. Hitherto our government has refused 
to recognise any negro sovereignty. We wish to 
know what reasons are given for making Dominica 
a exception. 

There, can he no objection to the extension of such 
national courtesy to the Eastern Republic provid- 
ig it can be done without violating the rights of 
Hayti, which ought to he respe^ed by us all the more 
faithfully because she is incapable of resenting suoh 
violation; but we wish to have the reasons for mak- 


THE CUBAN PLOT. 


The second act in the great scheme for consoli¬ 
dating and perpetuating the domination of the slave¬ 
holding interest was opened yesterday in the Senate 
of the United States. The Louisiana resolutions 
concerning Cuba were presented and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. A profoundly in- 
tereresting and significant debate, though of course 
in its present stage it could only deal with the sub¬ 
ject at arms’ length, was had upon it. The leading 
point made by the representatives of the slavehold¬ 
ing interests was, that if Spain takes any measures 
to effect, however gradually and peacefully, the re 
moval of Slavery from the island, such a step, or the 
proof that it is in contemplation, will justify this 
country in taking forcible possession of Cuba and 
holding it as part of the United States. The ODly 
doubt raised by Southern Senators related 
question of fact —whether any suoh project ... 
contemplation or not. Mr. Seward aldnwntimated 
that he should oppose any intervention on the part i 
of this Government in the internal affaire of Cuba. 1 


resolutions, which I trust will be as wadding, and 
then Mr. Phillips will give you the shot ” Partial 
quiet was at length restored, and the resolutions were 
read. They are as follows : 

Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts having declared 
the first article of the.Constitntion that “ all men are horn 
_ee and equal, and have certain natural, essential and in¬ 
alienable rights,” are solemnly Bound to stand by their de¬ 
clarations, by refusing to recognise the existence of any man 

- o]d Ba y gtate _ 

.., — — - fidious seizure of Anthony Burns, in 

this city, on Wednesday evening last, on the lying pretence of 
having committed a d ime against the laws of this State—his 
-'-lprisonment as an alleged fugitive slave in the Court House, 
ider guard of certain slave-catching ruffians—and his con¬ 
templated trial as a piece of. property to-morrow morning— 
“*e outrages never to be sanctioned or tamely submitted to. 
Resolved, That the time has come to declare andto demon¬ 
rate the fact that no slave-hunter can carry his prey from 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Resolved, That, in the language of Algernon Sydney, “ that 
which is not just is not law, and that which Is not law ought 
- it to be obeyed.” 

Resolved, That, leaving every man to determine for him¬ 
self the mode of resistance, we are united in the glorious sen¬ 
timent of our Revolutionary fathers—“ Resistance to tyrants 
obedience to God.” 

Resolved, That of all tyrants who have ever cursed the 
““ ■* cruel and beastly who deny the 
his own body—of a father * ’ " 


free. 


ing an exception to the policy hitherto pursued in j Wendell Phillips then took the stand amid much 
reference to negro sovereignties. I applause, and said he wanted that man set free on the 

. ‘ - 'streets of Boston [cheers]. He was glad 


negro sovereignties. 

wish to know whether the vote upon the 
cognition of Dominica is to settle the policy of this 
government in reference to Hayti and Liberia, or 
whether an attempt is to he made, under colour of 
Mrs. Cazneau’s fables, and the false representations 
of those who are connected with her in this Domini- 
intiigue, to make the government believe that 
Dominica is any the less a negro government than 
Hayti or Liberia. If so, be it our care to see that 
such representations do not obtain credit with the 
country, long. —Evening Post, 


RIGHT AND WRONG IN BOSTON. 


ANOTHER FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE. 


TREMENDOUS EXCITEMENT. 


THE MILITARY AGAINST THE PEOPLE. 


We find in the Boston papers of Saturday full ac¬ 
counts of the disturbances in that city, growing out of 
the arrest of Anthony Burns, alleged to be a fugitive 
from Slavery. It appears there was no unusual excite¬ 
ment about the Court-House on Friday, Burns remain¬ 
ing there under guard. During the forenoon, a writ 
was issued by Seth Webb, Esq , on account of cost, for 
the recovery of §10.000 damages against Charles F. 
Suttle and William Brent, “ for, that the said Suttle 
and Brent, on the 24th day of May inst., well knowing 
the said Burns tp be a free citizen of Massachusetts, 
conspired together to have the said Burns arrested and 
imprisoned as a slave of Baid Suttle, and carried 
Alexandria, Va.,” &c. &c. Lewis Hayden, a coloured 


n the os 
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served upon Messrs. Suttle and Brent, and they gave 
the required bail in the sum of $6,000 each. 

Subsequently, Chief Justice Wells issued a 
replevin against U. S. Marshal Freeman, directing that 
ifficer to bring the body of Anthony, the fugitive, be- 
ore the Court of Common Pleas, on the 7th day of June. 

Soon after Burns’s arrival here, as it now appears, 
tie wrote a letter to his brother in Alexandria, who is 
also a slave of Mr. Suttle’s, stating that he was at work 
with Coffin Pitts, in Brattle street, cleaning old clothes. 
This letter he dated in “ Boston,” but sent it to Canada, 
where it was post marked and sent according to the 
superscription, to Burns’s brother in Alexandria. 

As is th8 custom at the South, when letters are re¬ 
ceived directed to slaves, they are delivered to the 
owner of such slaves, who opens them and examines 
their contents. This appears to have been the casgJ 
with Burns’s letter, and by bis own hand his place ” 
treat was discovered by his master. 

From The Boston Journal, May 27. 

„ THE MEETING IN FANEUIL HALL. 

A meeting was held in Faneuil Ball, on Friday 
evening, for the purpose of considering the matte 
the arrest of the fugitive slave Burns. The Hall 
filled to overflowing. * 

At 7 3-4 o’clock the meeting was called to order by 
the Hon. Samuel E. Sewall. The following list o*' 
officers, nominated by him, was unanimously adopted 


George R. Russell, Esq., of West Roxbury. 

Dr. S. G. Howe, Wm. B. Spooner, Francis Jackson and 
Timothy Gilbert, of Boston; F. W. Bird, of Walpole; A. G. 
Brown, of Salem; the Rev. Mr. Grimes, of Boston; Gcrshom 
B. Weston, of Doxbnry; the Rev. T. W. Higginson, ofWor- 
cester; Charles Ellis, of Roxbury; Thos. Wales, Jr., and 
Samuel Downer, Jr., of Dorchester. 

secretaries. 

Wm. I. Bowditch and Robert Morris. 

Mr. Russell, on taking the Chair, made a brief ad¬ 
dress Only-the day before be had said that another 
fugitive slave would never be arrested in and taken 
from Boston. He was mistaken in part; God grant 
that he might not be in the whole. The boast said *- 
have been made by a slaveholder that he would cou 
his slaves on Bunker Hill, will not be mere words if 
this thing is consummated. Slavery, he said, has 
thrown off the mask and avowed the object of making 
one great slave country here. We have yielded and 
yielded—until compromise has become concession, and 
concession has become a disgrace The question arises 
whether the men of Boston, of New England, of Faneuil 
Hall, are slave-catchers; whether they are willing to 
do what it debases a man at the South to do ? He re¬ 
lated an anecdote respecting Henry Clay, showing that 
it was not the intention of the Fugitive Slave Law to 
make slave-catchers of the men of the North. And yet 
we are compelled to perform what debars a man in the 
South from entering into respectable society. There 
seems to be nothing left us of the compromises but the 
privilege of sending fugitive slaves back. He alluded 
to the persecutions in Boston, when the pillory, and 
stocks, and whipping post, afforded a remedy for any 
peculiarity of faith, and said there were, doubtless, 
many then who looked sorrowing on theBe ihiDgs and 
prayed that they might be taken away ; and they wr— 
So it will be with us. Slavery will pass away, and 
children, looking into the records of the past, will w 
der at the barbarism of the parties. This meeting has 
been called, he said, without distinction of party, to 
protest against this wrong ; not to counsel violence or 
wrong, but to protest against this outrage. He hoped 
to live and die in a free land; where the air of New 
England could only be breathed by free men, and 
wherein no slave should exist. 

Mr. F. W. Bird, of Walpole, came forward and asked, 
What is to be done ? [A voice, “Fight!”] All, there 
was a day, seventy years ago, when that word 
Faneuil Hall meant something. It don’t mean ai „ 
thing now, and you had better not use it. One thing 
we must all do. We must learn to reflect more care 
fully on our duties and rights as citizens [applause and 
some confusion]. He would ask every lover of freedom 
what there is left of personal freedom in Massachusetts 
provided the slaveholder can come here and get men 
who will be his tools to catch Coloured men. These 
men are trampling upon the lawkof Massachusetts, anti 
there is no remedy except in going over those laws 
[cheers]. It is time for us to ask what there is left 
Massachusetts laws, of State rights, of personal fre 
dom as against the General Government. 

John U. Swift was introduced, and, after alluding 
to the arrest of Burns, said, To-morrow morning he ii 
to be delivered over to the scoundrel who calls him bil 
slave. [Cries of No, never.] What will you do 
[Fight!] He alluded to the passage of the Nebraska 
bill as robbing freedom of this western territory, and 
said the Administration are ready to throw in this 
fugitive to ratify the bargain. But the people of Mas¬ 
sachusetts are with Burns [cheers], I believe the 
people of Boston are with him. [Yes, and cheers.] I 
thank God, the City Government is with him [great 
cheering], Benjamin Seaver is no longer Mayor; or 
John P. Bigelow, either. Things have changed here. 
And I know further, that the people who made this 
City Government are with it in this matter. Burns is 
in the Court House. Is there any law to keep him 
there ! The Fugitive Slave law received, in the House, 
on Tuesday night, one hundred and thirteen stabs— 
and was killed. The compromises are no more—they 
were murdered by the Nebraska bill. Hereafter let 
not the word compromise desecrate the tongue of any 
true American. It has been said that Americans and 
sons of Americans are cowards. If we allow Marshal 
Freeman to carry away that man, then the word 
cowards should be stamped on our foreheads [cheers] 
When we go from this cradle of liberty, let us go to 
the tomb of liberty, the Court-House. To morrow 
Burns will have remained incarcerated there three 
days, and I hope to-morrow to witness in his release 
the resurrection of liberty. This is a contest between 
Slavery and Liberty, and for one I am now and forever 
on the side of liberty. - 

Dr. S G. Howe took the platform to read a series 
resolutions, when a scene of great confusion ensued- 
ealls for Phillips and Parker being heard above the 
tumult. Dr. Howe tried to quiet the audience by say¬ 
ing, “ I am not going to make a speech, but only to read 


earth, they__ 

natural right of a man tc . „ 

own child—of a husband to his < 
human flesh and broken hearts; 


io defend chattel Slavery 


s decreed, in the latepas- 


terable purpose indefinitely to extend i 
' late their infernal oppressioi 
Resolved, That as the Bout 
sage of the Nebraska bill, that no faith is to be kept wit 
freedom; so, in the name of the living God, and on the pai 
of the North, we declare that henceforth and forever, 
impromises should be made with Slavery. 

Resolved, That nothing so well becomes Faneuil Hall a 
le most determined resistance to a bloody a ’ ’ ’ 

rg despotism. 

Resolved, That it is the will of God that every n 
e free; we will as' 5 "' 5 — J -— ' 

Resolved, That-n 


„ _ D _ hear the 

applause to the sentiment, that the City Government 
on our side. If the city police had been ordered in the 
Sims case, as they are now, not to lift a finger in be¬ 
half of the kidnappers, under pain of instant dismissal, 
Thomas Sims would have been here in Boston to-day. 
To-morrow is to determine whether we are worthy of 
our City Government; whether we are really to do the 
duty they have left us to do [cheers]. There is now no 
’ in Massachusetts, and when law ceases the people 
r aot in their own sovereignty. I am against squat- 
sovereignty in Nebraska, and against kidnapper 
sovereignty in Boston. See to it, that to-morrow, in 
the streets of Boston, you ratify the verdict of Faneuil 
Hall, that Anthony Burns has no master but his God 
[cheers]. Mr. Phillips then alluded to the fact that 
Burns was taken before Commissioner Loring, who is 
also Judge qf Probate, and said, let us go to the Legis¬ 
lature-next winter and ask that that Judge of Probate 
may no longer disgrace the State. He said that Suttle 
was admitted to see and question, and confined Burns 
immediately after his arrest, while Burns’s friends, his 
employer, or his clergyman, were denied access to him. 

T “ nt this morning with his clergyman to see him, and 
Here told we could not see him. I asked why Suttle 
admitted, but Freeman had no answer ; that’s what 
I call one-sided justice. It was by mere chance that 
he had counsel at his examination. We Bent a writ of 
the State of Massachusetts, commanding the man to be 
taken out of the hands of the Marshal, on proper bonds 
being furnished, until a Massachusetts jury could say 
how much right the slaveholder had in him ; but Mar¬ 
shal Freeman put his foot on it. The question to-night 
is whether Virginia conquers Massachusetts. [A voice 
-100 men will save him, and I am one.J There is not 
State in the Union that would consent to have, that 
_ an leave it. New York has her Syracuse ; Illinois 
her Chicago; Wisconsin her Racine and Milwaukee. 
Pennsylvania repudiates her Money debtB, but she has 
lore than repaid the debt in the fact that the blood of 
slaveholder has been shed on her soil. The question, 
e said, was to be settled to-morrow whether we shall 
adhere to the result of the ease of Shadrach or the c 
of Sims. Will you adhere to the case of Sims aDd 
this man carried down State street between two hi 
dredmen? [No.] I have been talking seventeen years 
about Slavery, and it seems to me I have talked to little 
purpose if within three years two slaves can be carried 
away from Boston. Nebraska I call knocking a man 
down, and this is spitting in his lace after he is down. 
When I beard of this case and that Burns was locked 
up in that Court-House, my heart sunk within me. See 
to it, every one of you, as you love the honour of Bos¬ 
ton, that you watch this case so closely that you can 
look into that man’s eyes. When be comes up for trial 
get a sight at him—and don’t lose sight of him. There 

— nothing like the mute eloquence of a suffering maD 
urge to duty ; be there, and X will trust the result. 

If Boston streetB are to be so often desecrated by the 
sight of returning fugitives, let us be there, that, we 
may tell our children that we saw it done. There is 
now no use for Faneuil Hall. Faneuil Hall is the pur¬ 
lieus of the Court-House to-morrow morning [cheers], 
where the children of Adams and Hancock may prove 
that they are not bastards Let us prove that we are 
worthy of Jiberty. We have no right to the language 
of those resolutions- This is an insult to Boston until 
we try to so behave in this case as to wipe off the stain 
occasioned by the sending back of Sims, and make it sr 
that no kidnapper will again dare to show his face ii 
Boston. Make the resolution that each of you will sei 
that man for yourselves, and that you will never lost 
sight of him so long as his feet rest bn Massachusetts 
soil. Who says aye to this resolution ? [An emphatic 
aye aroBe in response from the audience'.] 

The Bev. Theodore Parker was next called . 
and addressed the audience as “ Fellow-subjects of] 
Virginia,” which was received with “ No, no.” He 
then changed his address to “ Fellow-citizens of Bos¬ 
ton.” He dwelt upon the fact, that it was a Boston 
aot, and done by Boston men, to send back Burns. 
Eight years ago a merchant of Boston kidnapped a man 
at noon, on the road to Quincy, and Boston mechanics 
showed the golden eagles' they received for doing it. 
If we had done our duty then, and Faneuil Hall had 
spoken then, he would .not have been speaking here ' 
night. We are to blame. There is no North. 1 
Souih goes clear up to Canada line. Boston is a suburb 
of the city of- Alexandria, “ fellow subjects of Virgi¬ 
nia”; I will take that back when X see some deeds 
worthy of freedom. He spoke of the encroachments of 
Slavery ; said that the right of trial by jury, the writ 
of personal replevin, the habeas corpus, were all swept 
away before Slavery. Slavery is the finality. The 
first time they arrested a slave here they put the Court- 
House in chains, but now they are so confident that you 
are the subjects of Virginia that they do not put the 
Court-House in chains ; or gather the military ’ 
Faneuil Hall. He said that one of the officers of t 
city government told twenty policemen to-day not to 
lift a finger in support of the slave catchers, and the 
order was received with cheers. Mayor Smith 
invited to president this meeting, and he said he 
gretted that his time was all engaged this evening so 
that he could not come. His sympathies, he said, were 
all with the slave. They think they can carry Burns 
off in a cab. [Voice—They car'c do it; let them try 
it.] He had'said there were two laws—one is Slavery. 
There is another law, that the people, when they are 
sure they are right, should determine to go ahead, or 
to use the words of which had been quoted, “ that which 
is not just is not law, and that which is not law should 
not be obeyed.” He alluded to the conduct of 
fathers in regard to the stamp aot and the tea, and held 
that conduct up as an example for imitation. In the 
South public opinion is stronger than law, he said, and 
cited the case of Mr. Hoar’s mission to Charleston as 
an illustration. Another law than Slavery is also a 
finality. That law lies in our heads and arms and feet. 
Yon can put it in. execution when you see fit. Ia 
a clergymen, and am a man of peace But there is 
means and an end. Liberty is the end, and peace 
not sometimes the means toward it [cheers]. These 
men who are serving the kidnappers in Boston are 
cowards, every one of them, and we need but stand up 
and declare that this man shall not go back to prove 
them cowards. Mr. Parker then proposed that when 
the meeting adjourn, it adjourn to meet at Court-square 
to-morrow morning at 9 o’clock. A hundred voice! 
cried out, “No, to-night.” “ Let us take him out,’ 

“ Let us go now,” “ Come on,” and one man rushed 
frantically from the platform, crying, “ Come on,” bt 
none seemed disposed to follow him. Mr. Parker- 
“ Those in favour of going to night will raise their 
hands ” About half the audience raised their hands. 
Much confusion ensued, and the persons oni the plat¬ 
form seemed bewildered and in hesitancy how to con¬ 
trol the excitement they had raised. The audience 
were shouting and cheering. A voice was heard say¬ 
ing, “ The slave Shall not go out, blit the men who 
came here to get him Shall not stay in ; let us visit the 
slave-catchers at the Revere House to-night.” 

After a while sufficient order was restored to allow 
the Chairman to put the question on the resolutions, 
and they were passed unanimously—and it was moved 
to adjourn. Again cries of “ To the Court-HouBe 
and tbe “Revere House” were heard. The seen 
was tumultuous in the extreme. 

At last Wendell Phillips again took the platfori 
and Baid: * 

Let ns remember where we are and what we ar 
going to do. You have said to-night you will vindicat 
the fair fame of Boston. Let me tell you you won’t do 
it by groaning at the slave-catchers at the Revere House 

— [We’ll tar and feather them]—in attempting the im¬ 
possible feat of insulting a slave-catcher. If there is 

a man here who has an arqa and a heart ready *- : 

fice anything for the freedom of an oppressed 
him do it to-morrow. [Cries of “ To-night.”] If I 
thought it could be done to night, I would go first. I 
don’t profess courage, but I do profess this ; when there 
is a possibility of saving a slave from the hands of those 
who are called officers of the law, I am ready to tram 
pie any statute or any man under my feet to,do it, and 
I am ready to help aDy one hundred men to ’ 
urged the audience to wait until the day 
that he knew the vaults of the banks in State street 
sympathized with them; that the Whigs who had been 
kicked once too often sympathized with them. He told 


them that it was in their power so to block up every 
avenue that the man could not be carried off. He 
urged them not to baulk the effort of to-morrow, by 
foolish conduct to-night, giving' the enemy the alarm. 
You that are ready to do the real work, be not carried. 
away by indiscrection which may make shipwreck of! 
our hopes. The zeal that won’t keep till lo-morrow 
will never free a slave. [Cries of “ No ! ”] 

Mr. Phillips seemed to have partially carried the 
feelings of the audience with him, when a man at the 
lower end of the hall cried out, “ Mr. Chairman I am 
just informed that a mob of negroes is in the Court- 
square attempting to rescue Burns. I move we adjourn 
to Court square.” 

The audience immediately began rapidly to leave the 
half, and most of them wended their way to Court- 
square. What there transpired is given below. 

THE ATTEMPTED RESCUE OF BURNS. 

On the abrupt termination of the meeting in Faneuil 
Hall, the excited crowd rushed for Court-square, pell.- 
mell, shouting, “ Rescue him ! ” “ Rescue him ! ” &c". 
Entering upon the eastern avenue, in the space of a 
minute or two, several hundred people had collected. 
The officers in the building closed tbe doors, when some 
dozen people, some of. whom were coloured, rushed up 
the steps and commenced pounding on the doors. A 
pistol was fired on the westerly side of the Court-House, 
when the crowd rushed around the building. Here 
some two thousand people collected in a very brief 
space of time. Several pistols were firqjj in the streets. 

The crowd immediately commenced an assault upon 
the south door, on the west side, with axes and a batter¬ 
ing-ram, in the shape of a heavy beam, some twelve feet 
long, which was at once launched upon the stout oak 
door. The battering-ram was manned by a dozen or 
fourteen men, white and coloured, who plunged it. 
against the door until it was stove in. Meantime, seve¬ 
ral brickbats had been thrown at the windows, and 
the glass rattled in all directions. The leaders, or 
those who appeared to act as ring-leaders in the mel£@, 
continually .shouted i “ Rescue him ! ” “ Bring him 
out!” “Bring him out!” “Where is be!”&e., &c. 
The Court-House bell rang an alarm at 9 1-2 o’clock. 

When the doors were opened, two or three persons 
rushed into the entry, hut the officers in the building, 
who were mustered in full force on the stairs, gave the 
valorous rioters so warm a reception with clubs and 
swords, that they quickly retreated to the streets. 
Two shots were discharged in the entry, which appeared 
to intimidate the rioters somewhat, and they retreated 
to the opposite side of the street. At this time, a large 
deputation of police from the Centre Watch-House, ar¬ 
rived upon the ground, and in a few moments arrested 
several persons and took them to the Watch-House. 
Stones were occasionally thrown at the windows, and 
shoutB continued to be made, but the firm stand ef the 
officers stationed within the building, with the support 
they received from the police, prevented any further 
demonstration. 

At the time the mob beat down the westerly door of 
the Court-House, several men, employed as United 
StateB officers, were in the passage way, using theiE. en¬ 
deavours to prevent the ingress of the crowd, and 
among the number was Mr. James Batchelder, a truck¬ 
man, in the employ of Col. Peter Dunbar, who,-almost 
it the instant of the forcing of the door, received a 
>iatol shot (evidently a very heavy charge) in the ab- 
lomen. Mr. Batchelder uttered the exclamation, “ I’m 
stabbed,” and falling backward into the arms ol 
watchman Issac Jones, expired almost immediately. 
The unfortunate man resided in Charlestown, where he 
leaves a wife and one or two children to mourn his 
untimely death. 

At the time of forcing the door, and just as the fatal 
shot was fired, one of the rioters, who was standing on 
the upper step, exclaimed tothe orowd, “ You cowards, 
will you desert us now ? ” At this moment the excla¬ 
mation of Mr. Balchelder, “I’m Blabbed ! ” was beard, 
and the rioters retreated to the opposite side of the 

In the meantime a white man rushed into the crowd 
and distributed several meat-axes, with the blades en¬ 
veloped in the original brown paper. Two or three of 
these axes were subsequently picked up by the officers, 
id were deposited in the Centre Watch-House, 

Shortly after the death of Mr. Batchelder, Coroner 
Smith took charge of the body, and will hold an inquest 
' -day . 

After the arrests had been made the crowd, although 
excited, remained quiet, but a new element was intro 
duced by the arrival of a military company. The Bos¬ 
ton Artillery, Captain Evans, were in the streets for 
their usual drill. When they marched up Court street 
the mob at once supposed them to be the United States 
Marines come to preserve order, and they were at once 
saluted with hisses, groans, and other marks of deri¬ 
sion. Captain Evane, seeing an excited crowd, and not 
knowing anything of the disturbance, immediately 
marched his command down the west Side of the Court- 
House, and halted in the square, the crowd giving way 
When the cause of the appearance of the company was 
explained the crowd gave them three cheers, and the 
company departed 

By order of the Mayor the Boston Artillery and the 
Columbian Artillery were ordered out, and about mid¬ 
night they took quarters in the City Hall, where they 
remained during the night, waiting further orders. 

Saturday’s Proceedings. 

From The Boston Traveller, May 27. 

The Court-House this morning had the aspect of 
beleaguered fortress. At an early hour a vast crowd 
s gathered upon the outside, which, though exhibit- 
; no violence of action, gave expression to their feel 
; upon the Subject in various ways. 

Aside of the Court-House could be seen the uniforms 
of the United States troops, a number of soldier»from 
the fort and Marines from the Navy Yard, having been 
sent for during tbe night, in all amounting to about 100 
men. The soldiers from the fort were brought up by 
the steamer John Taylor, and are under the command 
of Major S. C. Ridgley, and Lieuts. 0. B. Wilcox and 
O. A. Mack. The Marines of the Navy Yard are com¬ 
manded by Lieut,. Col. Dulaney, with Capt. J. S Rich 
1st. Lieut. H. W. Dulaney, and 2d. Lieut. N. N. Bal 
sey. The Boston Artillery and the Columbian Artil¬ 
lery were also under arms, being quartered at the City 
Hall. In addition to this, Major Gen. Edwards issued 
an order for the assembling of the Cadets, Lieut. Col. 
Amory, the Boston Light Infantry, Capt. Rogers, and 
a corporal’s guard from each of the other companies of 
the Regiment, to be ready for any emergency which 
might arise, and they are under arms at their respec¬ 
tive Armories. 

Of the occurrences last night, we learn •‘that Mr. 
Batchelder, when, killed, was standing near the door 
which was battered down. He attempted to stem the 
tide from without when he was stabbed and shot. 
There is a wound on his bead, and also several wounds 
in his abdomen, one probably by a knife and the other 
by a pistol, whioh a person this morning comes forward 
and testifies was fired from the crowd. There was a 
great flow of blood from wounds in the abdomen. 

Coroner Smith has empanelled a jury to inquire into 
the circumstances of his death, and has ordered Dr 
Stedman to make a post mortem examination of the 
body, after which the testimony in the oase will be r- 

Several balls were found this morning embedded 
the ceiling of tbe entry-way where tbe attack v. 
made. The door battered down was quite a powerful 
one, and bears unmistakable evidence of the determi¬ 
nation and energy of those who attacked it from with- 

All the avenues to the Court-House were strictly 
guarded by constables of the city and other officers 
specially appointed for that purpose. A portion of the 
police force was also scattered about the square in 
order to keep the peace. Many present were drawn 
there by motives of curiosity; others appeared to be 
highly exoited, and declared that come what might the 
fugitive should not be carried from the city. A num¬ 
ber of those present appeared to be people from the 
adjacent towns. 

There was great anxiety to get inside the Court- 
House, though but very few, comparatively, gained ad¬ 
mittance. The stairway leading to the United States 
Court Rooms (Which is in tbe second story), was 
guarded by a detachment of United States Marines, 
with muskets, and the large number who were denied 
admittance to the Court Room on account of its crowded 
condition, made the task of preserving peace without 
infringing upon the rights of tbe citizens a delicate and 
difficult one. Repeatedly were the marines ealled upon 
clear the passage way, and some hot words passed, 
t no blows were given, though some rather rebelled 
at coming in close contact with the muskets of the milh- 

Mayor Smith, daring the forenoon, addressed the 
large crowd assembled in the Square from the Court- 
House steps, urging them to disperse, and stating that 
the peace of the city would be maintained at all hazards. 
He also announced that all disorderly persons would be 
forthwith arrested. 

During the forenoon, five persons charged with a 
disturbance of the peace were arrested. Their names 
are Charles H. Nicholas, George Smith, Edward E. 
Thayer, James Noland, John Jewell and William 
Jackson. They were placed in the Center Wateh- 

The Mayor has issued the following notice : 

City Hall, Boston, May 27,1854. 
To the Citizens oe Boston: Under the excitement that 
now pervades tbe city, yon are respectfully requested to co- 
operate with the Municipal Authorities in tne, maintenance of 
peace and good order. 

The laws must be obeyed, let the consequences be what 
they may. J. Y. C. Smith, Mayor. 

The Cadets are drawn up in tbe Court-square in front 
of the City Hall. The Washington and-American 
Artillery are at their armory. 

THE COURT ROOM. 

The prisoner was brought in at 9 o’clock,handcuffed, 
in the charge of a few stout looking individuals. He 
appeared quite downoast and.anxious. Immediately 
behind the prisoner several seats were filled with spe¬ 
cial officers. 

Edward G. Parker and Setli J. Thomas, appeared 
for the claimant, and Charles M. Ellis and Richard H. 
Dana, Jr., for defence. 

The proceedings were commenced at 10 o’clook. be- 
fore Commissioner E, G. Loring. 


-- 


Mr. Parker was about to open, when Mr. Ellis asked 
the Court for delay for the purpose of preparing a de¬ 
fence, the delay already had having been for the pur¬ 
pose of electing whether he would make a defence or 
not. Hq-appeared as amicus curae for tbe prisoner, 
that the prisoner should not be tried on a day succeed¬ 
ing his arrest, nor in a haste incompatible with dignity. 
Since then no person has been admitted to the prisoner 
till yesterday afternoon, except the counsel; and my 
colleague felt that delicacy required they should per¬ 
mit the prisoner to make np his mind. Yesterday 
afternoon then the defence could have proper access to 
the prisoner for the first time, nnd a trial to-day would 
be equivalent to a trial therefore on the day succeeding 
the arrest. On such a day as this, too, nobody can be 
expected to act as in ordinary circumstances, with due 
regard to justice and calmness. He had not believed 
that such a thing as this arrest and trial could again 
take place, for there were due safeguards in State laws 
to secure a fair trial. Four years ago public sentiment 
was for compliance with law for peace sake ; but it is 
not so now, for the man stands here to day as if a free¬ 
man of Massachusetts, entitled to the protection of our 
laws, and I believe your honoUT will so consider it. 
Messrs. Parker and Thomas, counsel for the claim- 
it, contended that there was no abase for delay, and ^ 
rged the Commissioner to proceed at once. 

Richard H. Dana, Jr., for the defence, replied, insist¬ 
ing that time sho.uld be granted to prepare a defence, 
Mr. Commissioner” Loring expressed his conviction 
that the delay before had not been abused by the pri¬ 
soner; the man had (Mr. L. said in effect) moved 
quickly as it was possible under the circumstances. 
He had made up his mind to have a defence, he had se¬ 
lected bis counsel, and all were here; and now the 
counsel, so recently appointed, had on their own behalf 
asked for time as lawyers to prepare a defence, a re¬ 
quest by no means unreasonable. As for the excitement 
without, the Court could take no cognizance of that. A 
continuance was therefore granted till Monday morn¬ 
ing at 11 o’clock. 

One of the papers of Saturday says -. 

“ The Square continues to be the centre of a large 
crowd of people, but there is no sign of any more vio¬ 
lence. Inside of tbe Court-House, beside the United 
States troops, a large posse of special officers ore in 
attendance, lining all the alley ways. The fugitive is 
in the upper story, guarded on all sides, and will re¬ 
main so until Monday next,” 

NINE PERSONS ARRESTED AND COMMITTED ON A 
CHARGE FOR MURDER. 

Nine persons, who were arrested Friday night, were 
brought up in the Police Court Saturday morning to 
answer to a charge made by Luther A. Ham, Deputy 
Chief of Police, that on the night of the 26th of May 
they assaulted James Batchelder with fire - arms, 
wounding him so that he died, and that they did, there¬ 
fore, commit the crime of murder. 

The names of the accused are A. J. Brown, John J. 
Roberts (coloured), Walter Phoenix (coloured), John 


are old, one being gray-headed. [John C. Cluer wa^_ 
subsequently arrested and committed ] 

Mr. Ham, for tbe prosecution, Baid that the Govern¬ 
ment would not probably be ready before the middle of 
next week to proceed to the examination of the case. 
There was quite a number of witnesses, some twenty- 
one in number. 

On Saturday the following circular was printed and 
sent into the country by all the railway trains : 

Boston, May 27, 1854. 

To the Yeomanry of New England. 
Countrymen and Brothers: The Vigilance Committee 
op Boston inform you that the MOCK-TRIAL of the poor 
Fugitive Slave has been further postponed to Monday at 11 

You are requested therefore to come down and lend the 
moral weight of your presence, and the aid of your counsel, 
to the friends of justice and humanity in the city. 

Come down, then, Bans of the Puritans; for even if the 
poor victim is to he carried off by the brute force of arms, and 
delivered over to Slavery, you should at least he present to 
witness the sacrifice, and you should follow him in sad pro¬ 
cession with your tears and prayers, and then go home and 
take such action as your manhood and your patriotism may 

Come, then, by tbe early trains on MONDAY, and rally-in 
Court-square! Come with oourage and resolution in your 
hearts; but, this time, with only suoh arms as God gave you. 

PUETHEXf. PARTICULARS. 

From the Boston Chronicle of Monday, 
rumoured than an attack would be made 
Saturday night on the dwelling houses of Wendell 
Phillips, Mr, Garrison, Rev. T. Parker and Mr. Swift, 
nor was the report wholly without foundation. During 
the evening a number of persons were observed to visit 
in succession those residences, and to mark well the 
numbers on the doors and names. The Mayor had 
been advised of the report and bad taken the preeau- 
n to provide a sufficient police force which was kept 
reserve and ready for action all night. Happily no 
violence was attempted. 

During the evening, efforts were made to collect by 
subscription a sufficient sum to purchase the fugitive, 
as it was stated that his claimant offered to sell him in 
Boston for $1,200. Many of the friends of Barns were 
opposed to the purchase, believing that some infor¬ 
mality would be found in the document; finally, at 
about 11 o’clock, the money was raised by : subscription 
by merchants and eolo'ured men. 

The following is a copy of the subscription paper: 

Boston, Saturday, May 27,1864. 
We, the undersigned, agree to pay Anthony Borns, or 
order, the sums set against onr respective nsmes, for the 
purpose of enabling him to obtain his freedom from the United 
States Government, in the hands of whose officers be is now 
held as a slave. 

This paper will >he presented by the Rev. L. A. Grimes, 
pastor of the Twelfth Baptist Church, 

A portion of this amount was subscribed on condi¬ 
tion that the bargain should be consummated that 
night. The counsel on both sides were present in the 
Court-room till 12 o’clock, but there was some appa¬ 
rently slight obstacle which prevented the consumma¬ 
tion of the bargain. So confident weTe many that he 
would at once be liberated, a carriage had been brought 
and was in readiness to eonvey him to the residence of 
the Rev. Mr. Grimes. It was agreed that the proposal 
should remain open until Monday, and perhaps later. 

Yesterday it was reported that the claimant had re¬ 
ceded from his proposition, and under advice insisted 
on the payment of costs already incurred, which of 
course, if true, excludes the probability of a purchase. 

We are informed that a secret meeting of coloured 
people was held at the west end yesterday morning, 
when the present position of affairs was discussed. 
About 3 o’clock an incendiary handbill was posted 
throughout the city, stating that Burns had not been 
sold; that the story of the contemplated sale was a 
ruse, and cautioned people not to be deceived, but to 
keep a good look out upon the “ slave pen ” 

All throughout the surburban towns, handbills were 
posted up, urging people opposed to oppression to be in 
Boston, and in the vicinity of Court Square at 11 
o’clock on Monday, hut bring “ no arms” with them 
except those that God gave them.” 

The following curious document was placed in each 
pulpit in Boston and vicinity, on Sunday forenoon : 

Anthony Burns, now in prison, and in danger of being 
_jnt into Slavery, most earnestly asks yonr prayers, and that 
of your congregation, that God would remember him in his 
great distress, and deliver him from bis peril. 

From Rev. Mr. Grimes and Deacon Pitts, at Burns’s special 
request. 

Nearly all the clergymen in the city preached dis¬ 
courses in reference to the present excitement. 

From The Commonwealth. 

There was an immense audience at the Music Hall jl 
yesterday, to hear the Rev. Theodore Parker. There 
was a general expectation that he would have a “ Les¬ 
son for the Day,” and that vast hallj with its double 
tier of galleries, could not contain all the people who 
sought admittance. Mr. Parker delivered a short ex¬ 
tempore discourse on the subject uppermost in all 
minds, which we give in full below. He then delivered 
a short discourse on another subject. When he rose 
to pray he read a request for prayers for Burns's de¬ 
liverance. 

He said, in substanee (we cannot give his language 
precisely), that this was the old form for such requests, 
but he did not like it.. It seemed to ask God to do our 
duty. God was never backward to do his work, nnd 
we should do ours. He could not ask God to work a 
iraele to deliver Anthony Burns; although if He 
should see fit to do so, it should be accepted with proper 
iments of reverence and gratitude. He had received 
same request in another form, which he liked better, 
and read as follows : 

To aU the Christian Ministers of the Church qf Christ in 

Brothers : I venture humbly to ask an interest in yonr 
prayers and those of your congregations, that, I may be re¬ 
stored to the natural and inalienable rights With-which I am 
endowed by tbe Creator, and especially to the enjoyment of 
the blessings of liberty, which, it is said, this Government 
was ordained to secure. Anthony Burns. 

Boston Slave Pen, May 24, 1854. 

MR. parker’s discourse. 

I see by the face of each one of you, as well as by the 
number of all, what is expected of me to day. A young 
man, some time since, sent me a request, asking me, 
can not you extemporize a sermon for this day ? It is 
easier to do than not to do it. But I shall not extem¬ 
porize a sermon for to-day—I shall extemporize the 
scripture. I shall therefore pass by the Bible words, 
which I designed to read from the 014 Testament and 
the New, and shall take the morning lesson from the . 
circumstances of the past week. The time has cot V 
oome for me to preach a sermon on the great wrong 
that is now cnaeting in this city. The deed is not done ; 
any counsel I have to offer is better given elsewhere 
than here, at another time than now. Neither yon nor 
I are quiet enough to-day to look the matter fairly in 
tbe face, and see entirely what it means. I had pro¬ 
posed to preach this morning (before the events of the 
past week took place) on the subject of War, taking 
ly theme from the present commotions in Europe, 

. hich also will reach us, and have already. That will 
presently he the theme of my morning’s sermon. Next 
Sunday I shall preach on the perils into which 
America is brought at this day. That is tbe them! 
for next Sunday : the other is for to-day. But before 
1 proceed to that, I have some words to say in place of 
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a scripture lesson, after the fashion of the Old Testa¬ 
ment prophets. Since last we came together, there 
has .been a man stolen in this city of our fathers. It 
is not the first, it may not be the last. He is now in 
the great slave pen of the City of Boston. He is there, 
if I understand it aright, against the law of the Com¬ 
monwealth, which, if I-am rightly informed, prohibits 
the use of the State edifices as United States jails—I 
may be mistaken. Any forcible attempt to take him 
from that barracoon of Boston, would be wholly 
without use. For, besides the holiday soldiers that be¬ 
long to the City of Boston, and ready to shoot down 
their brothers in n just cause, or in an unjust cause, 
any day, when the City Government gives them its com¬ 
mand and its liqueur, I understand there are one 
hundred and eighty four marines lodged in the Court- j 
House, every man of them furnished with a musket | 
and a bayonet, with his side-arms and twenty-four ball 
cartridges. They are stationed also in a building very 
stroDg, and where five men, in a passage-way half the 
width of this pulpit, can defend it against five and 
twenty, or five hundred. To keep the peace, the Mayor, 
who, the other day, regretted the arrest of our brother, 
Anthony Burns, and declared that his sympathies were 
wholly with the alleged fugi tive—and of course wholly 
against the claimant and the Marshal—in order to keep 
the peace of the city, the Mayor must become corporal 
of the guard for the kidnappers. He must keep the 
peace of our city and defend these guests of Boston 
over the graves, the unmonumented graves, of John 
Hancock and Samuel Adams. A man has been killed 
by violence. Some say he was killed by his own co¬ 
adjutors. I could easily believe it. There is evidence 
enough that they were greatly frightened. These were 
not United States soldiers, but volunteers from the 
streets of Boston, who, for their pay, went into the 
Court House to assist in kidnapping a brother man. 
They, I say, were so cowardly that they could not use 
the simple cutlasses they had in their hands, but smote 
right and left., like ignorant and frightened ruffians, as 
they were. They may have slain their brother or not 
—I cannot tell.” It is said by some that they killed 
him. Another story is that he was killed by a hostile 
hand from without. Some said by a bullet, some by an 
axe, and others yet by a knife. As yet nobody knows 
the facts. But a man has been killed. He was a vo¬ 
lunteer in this service. He liked the business of en¬ 
slaving a man, and haB gone to render an account to 
God for his gratuitous work. Twelve men have been 
arrested and are now in jail to await their trial for 
wilful murder 1 Here, then, is one man butchered and 
twelve men brought in peril of their lives. Why is 
this > Whose fault is this ? Some eight years ago a | 
Boston merchant, by his mercenaries, kidnapped a man 
between this oity and Old Quincy, and carried Mm off. 
Boston mechanics, the next day, held up the half-eagles, 
which they received as their pay for kidnapping a man. 
The matter was brought before the Grand Jury for the 
County of Suffolk, and abundant evidence was pre¬ 
sented, as I understand, but they found “ no bill.” 
wealthy merchant, in the name of trade, had stolen 
black man, who, on board a ship, bad come to this city, 
had been Beized by the mercenaries of this merchant, 
kept by them for a while, and then when he escaped, 
kidnapped a second time in the City of Boston. That 
was one thing. Boston did not punish the deed ; the 
merchant lost no “ personal popularity.” The Fugitive 
Slave bill was presented to us, and Boston rose — 
welcome it. The greatest man in all the North 
here, and in this city told Massachusetts she must obey 
the Fugitive Slave bill “ with alacrity ”—that we must 
all “ conquer our prejudices” in favour of justice and 
the unalienable rights of man. Boston “conquered 
her prejudices ” in favour of justice and the unalien¬ 
able rights of man. 

Do you remember the meeting that was held in 
Faneuil Hall, when a “ political soldier of fortune," 
sometimes called “ the Democratic Prince of the Devil, 
howled at the idea that there was no law of God higher 
than the Fugitive Slave hill ? He sneered and asked, 
will you have the “ Higher Law of God ” to rule over 
you ? and the multitude that occupied the floor and the 
multitude that crowded the galleries howled down the 
higher law of God ! They treated the higher law to a 
laugh and a howl! That was Tuesday night. It waf 
the Tuesday before Thanksgiving Day. On that Thanks¬ 
giving Day, I told the congregation that the men who 
howled down the higher law of the Almighty God had 
got Almighty God to settle with ; that they had sown 
the wind, and would reap the whirlwind. At that, 
meeting Mr. Choate told the people, “ REMEMBER ! 
Remember ! Remember /” Then nobody knew what 
to “ Remember.” Now you know. That is the state 
of that case. Then you “ REMEMBER ” the kidnap¬ 
pers came here to seize Thomas Sims. Thomas Sims 
was seized. Nine days he was on trial for more than 
his life, and never saw a judge—never saw a jury. He 
was sent back into bondage from the City of Boston. 
You remember the chains that .were put around the 
Court-House ; you “ remember” the Judges of Mas¬ 
sachusetts stooping, crouobing, creeping, crawling 
under the chains of Slavery, in order to get to their 
own Courts. All these things you “ remember.” 
Boston was non-resistant. She gave her “ back to the 
smitersfrom the South; she “ withheld not her 
cheek ”—from the scorn of South Carolina, and wel¬ 
comed the “ spitting ” of kidnappers from Georgia and 
Virginia, Now wc are having our pay for it. To-day 
we have our pay for that conduct,. You have not for- 
gotten.the “ fifteen hundred gentlemen of property and 
standing ” who volunteered to conduct Mr. Sims to 
Slavery—Marshal Tukey’s “ gentlemen.” They “ — 
member” it. They are sorry enough now. Ll_ __ 
forgive—we need not forget. REMEMBER ! Remem¬ 
ber ! Remember! The Nebraska bill has just now 
been passed. Who passed it? The fifteen hundred 
“ gentlemen of property and standing” in Boston, who, 


.n 1861, volunteered to carry Thomas Sims into Slavery 
by force of arms They passed the Nebraska bill. If 
Boston had punished the kidnappers in 1846, there 
would have been no Fugitive Slave bill in 1860. If Mas¬ 
sachusetts in 1860 had declared the bill should not be 
executed, the kidnapper would never have Bhown his 
face in the streets of Boston. If, failing this, Boston 
' had said, in 1861, ** Thomas Sims shall not be carried 
off,” and forcibly or peaceably, by the majesty of that 
great mass of men, had resisted it, no kidnapper would 
have come here again. There would have been no 
Nebraska bill. But to every demand of the Blave-owner 
Massachusetts has said : “ Yes ! yes ! we grant all! ” 
“ Agitation must cease! ” “ Save the Union ! ” South¬ 
ern Slavery is an institution that is in earnest. North¬ 
ern freedom is an institution that is not in earnest. It 
was in earnest in ’76 and ’88. It has not been in 
earnest since. The Compromises are but provisional. 
Slavery is the only finality. Now, since the Nebraska 
bill is passed, an attempt is made to add insult to in¬ 
sult, injury to injury. There was a fugitive slave case 
at Syracuse this last week ; at New York, a brother of 
Rev. Dr. Pennington, an established clergyman of 
large reputation, great oharaoter, acknowledged learn¬ 
ing, who has his diploma from the University of Heidel¬ 
berg in Germany—a more honourable source than that 
from which any clergyman in Massachusetts ever re¬ 
ceived his —his brother and two nephews were kid¬ 
napped in New York, and without any trial, without 
any defence, were hurried off into bondage. Then at 
Boston, you know what was done in the last four days. 
Behold the consequences of the doctrine that there iB 
no “ higher law.” Look at Boston to-day. There are 
no chains around your Court-house—there are ropes 
around it. A hundred and eighty-four United States 
soldiers are there. They are, I am told, mostly foreign- 
ers—the scum of the earth, none but such enter into 
armies as common soldiers in a country like ours. I 
say it with pity—they are not to blame for having been 
born where they were and what they are. I pity the 
scum as well as I pity the mass of men. The accident 
of birth keeps you and me from being among that same 
scum. The soldiers are there, I say, and their trade 
is to kill. Why is this so ? You remember the meet¬ 
ing at Faneuil Hall last Friday—when even the words 
of my friend Wendell Phillips, the most eloquent words 
that got spoken in America, in thiB oentury, hardly 
prevailed upon the multitude from going, and by vio¬ 
lence attempting to storm the Court-House. What 
stirred them up ? It was the spirit of our fathers— 
the spirit of justice and liberty in your hearts, and in 
my heart, and in the heart of all of us. Sometimes it 
gets the better of a man’s prudence, especially on oc¬ 
casions like this, and so excited was that assembly of 
four or five thousand men, that even the words of elo¬ 
quent Wendell Phillips could hardly restrain them 
from going at once rashly to the Court-House and 
tearing it to the ground. Boston is the most peaceful 
of cities. Why ? Because we have commonly had a 
place that was worth keeping. No oity respects laws 
so much. Because the laws have been made by the 
people, for the people, and are laws which respect jus¬ 
tice. Here is a law which the people would not keep. 
It, is a law of our Southern masters—a law not fit 
to keep. Why is Boston in this confusion to daj ? 
The Fugitive Slave hill Commissioner has just now been 
sowing the wind that we may reap the whirlwind. The 
Fugitive Slave bill Commissioner stands back ; he has 
gone to look after his “ personal popularity.” But 
when Commissioner Curtis does not dare appear in this 
matter, another man comes forward, and for the first 
time seeks to kidnap his man in the City of Boston. 
Judge Luring is a man whom I respected and honoured. 
His private life is wholly blameless, so far as I know. 
He has been, I think, uniformly beloved. His charac¬ 
ter has entitled him to the esteem of his fellow citizens. 

I have known him somewhat. I Dever heard a mean 
word from him—many good words. He was once the 
law partner of Horace Mann, and learned humanity of 
a great teacher—have respected him a good deal He is 1 
a respectable man—in the Boston sense of that word, 
and in a much higher sense; at least I t hought so. He 
is a kind-hearted, charitable man ; a good neighbour ; 
a fast friend—when politics do not interfere; oharita 
bla with his purse; an excellent husband ; a kind fa 
ther; a good relative. And I Bhould as soon have ex 
pectedthat venerable man who sits before me, born be 
lore our Revolution [Sami. May]—I should as soon have 
expected him to go and kidnap Robert Morris, or any 
of the coloured men I see around me, as I should have 
expected Judge Loring to do this thing. But he has 
Bown the wind, and we are reaping the T 

need not say what I now think of him.“Hi 

to-morrow, aud may_yet act like a man. L_ 

and see. Perhaps there is manhood in him yet. gut, 
my friends, all this confusion is his work. He knew 
he was stealing a man, born with the same right to 


life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness as himself. 
He knew the slaveholders had no more right to Anthony 
Burns than to his own daughter. He knew the conse¬ 
quence of stealing a man in Boston. He knew that 
there are men in Boston Who have not yet conquered 
their prejudices—men who respect the Higher Law of 
God. He knew there would be a meeting at Faneuil 
Hail—gatherings in the street. He kuew there would 
be violence. Edward Greeley Loring, Judge of Pro¬ 
bate for the County of Suffolk, in the State of Massa¬ 
chusetts, Fugitive Slave bill Commissioner of the United 
States, before these citizens of Boston; on Ascension 
Sunday, assembled to worship God, I charge you with 
the death of that man who was murdered on last Fri¬ 
day night. He was your fellow servant in kidnapping. 
He dies at your hand. You fired the shot which makes 

his wife a widow, his child an orphan. I charge - 

with the peril of twelve men, arrested for murde: 
on trial for their lives ; I charge you with filling 
the Court-House with one hundred and eighty-f— 
tired ruffians of the United States, and alarming 
only this city for her liberties that are in peril, but 
stirring up the whole Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
with indignation, which no man knows how to stop— 
which no icon can stop. You have done it all 1 

This is my lesson for the day. 

From The Commonwealth. 

The infernal Fugitive Slave bill rules Boston Court- 
House, tramples on our citizens, and, surrounded by its 
creatures, with United States troops at their service 
glares and gnashes its teeth at us defiantly. One cur¬ 
rent of excitement among the people, produced by the 
appearance of the Irish military to support the kidnap¬ 
ping bill, led to the following handbill, which was cir- 
oulated^about the city this morning : 

Americans to the Rescue !—Irishmen under Arms !— 
_.mericaus! Sons of the Revolution ! A body of seventy- 
five Irishmen known as the “ Columbian Artillery,” hav 
volunteered their services to shoot down the citizens of Bos¬ 
ton, and are now under arms, to defend Virginia in kidnap¬ 
ping a citizen of Massachusetts! Americans ! These Irish¬ 
men have called us “ cowards and sons of cowards!.” Shall 
we submit to have our citizens shot down by a set of vaga¬ 
bond Irishmen ? 

Wendell Phillips, on his passage into the Court 
House on Saturday morning, was greeted with tremen 
dous cheering by the immense concourse of citizens 
that filled the square. This is an indication of the 
depth of public sympathy in relation to this atrocious 
outrage now perpetrated in our midst. 

From The Chronicle, 

Funeral of Mr. Batchelder, —The funeral ser¬ 
vices of Mr. Batchelder were held, yesterday afternoon, 
in the Unitarian Church, on Bunker Hill street.- The 
funeral services were conducted by the Rev. Mr. 
Everett, and his discourse on the cccasion Was pe¬ 
culiarly solemn and impressive. The corpse was 
buried in the new cemetery on Bunker Hill street, and 
was followed to the grave by the relatives of the de¬ 
ceased and a long cortege of sympathising friends. 
Four of the assistants of the United States Marshal 
were present. Mr. Batchelder leaves no children, and 
his wife was absent in the country at the time of the 
murder of her husband. 

From The Bee. 

Arrest of the Supposed Murderer of Batch¬ 
elder.— The Police arrested in the Court-Square, 
Saturday afternoon, a negro named Nelson Hopewell. 
Mr. William C. Fay, a well known citizen, was convers¬ 
ing with a gentleman near the Court-House, when the 
negro took umbrage and made an assault. Officers 
Tarlton and Cook immediately took him under arrest. 
He struggled to escape, but found the officers quite too 
much for him. On being conveyed to the Watch-House, 
a loaded revolver and a dirk knife were found upon his 
person. The blade of the knife was stained with blood. 
Suspicion was roused that he might be the murderer of 
Batchelder, and upon examining the wound of the de¬ 
ceased it was found that the cut was made by a weapon 
like that taken from the negro. It will be recol- 


Mr. Dana made an eloquent and impressive argument 
for the defence, and Seth J. Thomas closed for the 
claimant. We have ho room for a sketch of the plead¬ 
ings on either side. 

The Commissioner, at 6 P. M., adjourned the case 
till Friday morning, when his decision will be given. 

' INCIDENTS. 

A Sale of the Fusitiye Utterly Refused.— We learn 
that Saturday night, when those who were negotiating with 
Settle and his counsel for the sale of Burns, parted with him 
about 12 o’clock, it was understood that they would meet 
again on Monday morning and complete the arrangement. 
But when they went to him again to -have the documents 
executed, as had been agreed, he said to them: “ I will not 
SELL MY SLAVE FOR $1,200, NOR FOR ANY SUM, BUT I WILL 
take him back to YtRGiuiA.” Those who had believed 
that Burns could and would be released on Monday, by pay¬ 
ing the claimant’s price for him, then fully beheld and felt 
the real purpose of this man-hunt in Boston.—Commonwealth. 

The United States revenue cutter Morris lies at anchor 
near the end of Central wharf, ready for a voyage. It is 
rently reported tha'tsheis under orders to take Barm. ... 
board and carry him to Baltimore, as soon as the Commis¬ 
sioner gives him up to the claimant. We shall see if she has 
occasion to undertake that voyage, for which she is commis¬ 
sioned by our slave-catching Government. Her officers and 
crew must feel a very peculiar consciousness of the dignity 
conferred upon them, if the report is true that they have been 
ordered to undertake this mean business. What is the glory 
of Captain Ingraham and the St. Loui3, to that about *- 
won by the Morris and her commander ?— Ibid. 

Nothing worthy of note occurred during the forenoon, ex¬ 
cepting the arrival of a band of some 200 to 300 men from 
Worcester, bearing a banner on which was inscribed “ Wor¬ 
cester Freedom Club.” They proceeded to the Tremont 
Temple and held a meeting in Melodeon Hall; Dr. Mitchell 
of Worcester presided, and addresses were made by Dr. Mar¬ 
tin, of Worcester; Wm. Lloyd Garrison, S. S. Foster, and S. 
P. Hansoom. The latter stated that a writ of replevin, to 
take the fugitive Burns out of the custody of the U. S. Mar¬ 
shal, had been placed in the hands of one of the Coroners 
Suffolk, who would serve it, provided he could obtain sui 
cient force to aid him. The speaker was evidently much e 
cited, and called for volunteers to aid the said Coroner. 
Atlas of Tuesday. 

A dispatch from Washington says that “ Mr. Everett writes 
from Boston that he finds there a feeling of hostility atom he 
can neither approve of nor resist. The dissatisfaction Is 
strongest among the staunchest friends of the Compromise 


A petition, woraea as rouows, is 
Rooms, and has already received the signatures of many c 
-ur leading merchants: 

To the Honourable Senate and House of Representatives in 
Congress assembled: 

“ The undersigned, men of Massachusetts, ask for the 
repeal of the Act of Congress of I860, known as the FUGI¬ 
TIVE SLAVE BILL. 

“ Dated at Boston, May 29, 1854.” 

The New Bedford Mercury, of Monday, understands that 
the Hon. John H. Clifford, Attorney General, yesterday 
received a telegraphic dispatch offering him a retainer in 
behalf of-Burns, the fugitive slave in Boston. The offer came 
from several leading Whig merchants of Boston. Mr. Clif¬ 
ford was reluctantly compelled to decline the ftetainer in con¬ 
sequence of a press of official business.”— Ibid. 

In the Board of Aldermen, on the 29th May, Alderman 
Williams offered the following order: 

That his Honour the Mayor be, and he is hereby, instructed 
> notify Hon. Peleg Sprague, Judge of the District Court of 
ie United States, to discontinue the use of any of the roo'ms 
the Court-House, on Court square as a place of confine¬ 
ment for any fugitive slave, or any person charged with being 
a fugitive slave; and that he also be directed to order the 
United States Marines, now stationed in said building, to be 
removed from thence, so that the proceedings of the State 
Courts may not he interrupted, and that the same be attended 
forthwith. • 

Alderman Dunham moved to lay the order on the table; 
and the vote was taken as follows: Yeas, 3; Nays, 3. The 
Mayor gave his casting vote jp the affirmative/ 

The Boston Times publishes the following letter from J. 
G. Whittier: 

29th Fifth month, 1854. 


lected ( that Batchelder just fs he breathed his Iasi 


said: “ I’m stabbed.” Taken in connection with the 
fact that Hopewell was seen in the thick of the mob, 
Friday night, guilt centers upon him with double force. 
We understand that there is other evidence bearing 
strongly against Hopewell. 

PROGRESS OP THE TRIAL. 

On Monday morning the fugitive was arraigned 
fore the Commissioners. He was closely guarded. 
Wendell Philips and Theodore Parker were present. 

Mr. Ellis, for the defence, protested against proceed¬ 
ing with the case under the extraordinary state of 
things which surrounded them. It was not right and 
fit to proceed in a legal iuvestigaticn when counsel eame 
armed to the Court room. He protested also against 
proceeding while the defendant in this case is held 
in iron shackles. It was not fitting to have such ar 
array of military plumes and epaulettes in this place. 

The Commissioner said the examination must pro¬ 
ceed. William Brent, from Virginia, testified that he 
knew Burns to be the slave of Col. Buttle. He also 
testified in relation to the escape of Burns, from his 
own confessions ; that after loading lumber on board a 
vessel he fell asleep and was, carried away from bis 
master. The first words of the prisoner, on meeting 
Col. Battle in this city, were, “ How do you do, Master 
Charles?” Burns was asked if he was willing 
, ami answered “ Yes ” The mother of the pris 
i on Col. Suttle’s plaoe. His mother is a slave of 
Col. Suttle. 

Caleb Page, a teamster,-residing in Somerville, 
ie next witness. He was present, at the interview be¬ 
tween Col. Suttle and Burns, and mainly corroborated 
the testimony of Brent. 

The record of the ownership of Burns by Col. Suttle 
was then produced, subject to objections by the defence 
hereafter. 

On Tuesday, Mr. Ellis opened the ease for the de¬ 
fence. He took several objections of a technical char¬ 
acter to the evidence offered by the claimant. The 
warrant was insufficient. He also contended, that, in¬ 
asmuch as the evidence went to show that the prisoner 
fell asleep on board a vessel, and was brought away, 
'• did not amount to an esoape, according to the strict 
nse of the statute. 

The complaint alleged that the fugitive escaped on 
the 24th of March. The defence called William Jones 
(coloured)—Knows the prisoner; saw him on the 1st 
day of March last ; employed him on the 4th at the 
Mattapan Iron Works, South Beaton, cleaning win¬ 
dows; was in my employ five days. Witness said he 
could not write, but produced a memorandum-book 
showing that Burns worked for him. 

The witness Jones was cross-examined at great 
length, but his testimony .as to seeing Burns about the 
first of March was not shaken. 

Geo. H. Drew, book-keeper at the Mattapan Iron 
Works, testified that Jones, the previous witness, was 
employed there several days, commeneimg with the 
first of March, and had two or three men with him. 
The prisoner was one of them. Witness recognised 
L: m now, and felt sure of his identity. 

Witness was closely cross-examined, but without 
shaking his direct testimony. 

James G. Whittemore, member of the Common Coun- 
L, was called—Was formerly a Director in the Marin¬ 
in Iron Company; is neither an Abolitionist nor a 
fee Soiler, but a hanker Whig. He saw the prisoner 
employed in cleaning windows at the Mattapan Works 
- the 8th or 9th of March last; William Jones was at 
rk with him ; noticed the mark on his cheek then, 
and also observed that his right hand was maimed. 
Witness fixed the date from the fact that he arrived 
home from Philadelphia on the 8th March, and went 
directly to the shop. He was quite positive of the 
identity of Burns. 

Stephen Maddooks (coloured) testified that he saw 
Burns on the 1st or 2d of March. 

B. H. D. Gilman and Win. C. Culver, employes at the 
Mattappan Works,'testified to seeing Burns at work 

John Favor, carpenter, swore positively to having 
_ en Burns in his shop in Lincoln street about the 1st 
of March ; Jones was with him. They oalled to ask 
witness for employment. 

Horace W. Brown, police officer, who had been em- 
oyed at the Mattappan Works, testified to seeing 
urns there previous to the 12th of Marcll. 

Wednesday, May 81, 1864. 
The examination in the fugitive slave ease was re¬ 
resumed this morning at 9 1-2 o’clock. 

The Court-room was quite full, and the crowd out¬ 
side exhibited a large increase on yesterday’s attend- 

The Hon./Joshua R. Giddings, Wendell Phillips and 
Theodore Parker were in the Court-room. 

Erastus B. Gould and Wm. H. Batchelder were called 
by the prosecution to rebut the testimony given yester¬ 
day. Their evidence tended to vitiate the testimony of 
William Jones. 

Mr. Ellis objected to the introduction of conversation 
between Jones and the prisoner. 

The Court ruled that they might introduce such con¬ 
versation, so as to show that Jones had made a contrary 
statement. 

BeDj. Zane, one of the Marshal’s special Deputies, 
as called by the prosecution to prove the admission of 
the prisoner as to the time he left Virginia. 

Messrs. Dana and Ellis strongly objected. 

Mr. Thomas replied that the main question here 
i to identity. Is Anthony Burns the same as described 
in the record ? He held that the record is conclusive 
that one Anthony Burns did owe service in Virginia, 
and he wished to show by the admissions of the prisoner 
that he is that man. 

Mr. Dana opposed this mode of identification, 
attack the reeord by Showing that the prisoner could 
not have been in Virginia on the 20th March, he being 
here on the 1st. 

Mr. Thomas said the record did not show the tim 
esoape, but merely set forth services due. He did 
1 iem the time of esoape material. 

The Court ruled that the admissions of the prisoner 
could be received, and further added : “ These questions 
are quite subtle, and should I change my mind, I will 
give you notice.” 

Mr. True thcmcommenccd giving evidence, but_ 

mtinually interrupted by counsel. Witness said he 
. jjd been here about two months, perhaps not quite so 
jtait i on g, and'llBt he oame from Richmond, Va. 
j The case for the prosecution closed here. 

Mr. Dana then commenced the closing argument for 


the defence. 


_read from me, tendering aid for the liberation of the_ 

victim of the Fugitive Slave law. As the paragraph stands, 
it might be inferred that I was in favour of the extreme mea¬ 
sures said to have been proposed to the meeting; and only 
notice it for the opportunity of saying that, so far from coun¬ 
selling resistance, I have always and on all occasions depre¬ 
cated it, and have, on the present occasion, most earnestly 

entreated my friends in Boston to abstain “-“- 

pearance of it. That I feel indignant at tl 
that I look with horror upon the Fugitive Slave law, and 
deeply sympathize with you—I need not say. But l regard 
all violence as evil and self-destructive, and earnestly desire 
that the friends of freedom and humanity may be preserved 
from it; and if my voice could reach my coloured friends 
especially I would say: Be calm, be patient—God rules, and 
oppression cannot endure forever. J. G. Whittier. 


the people. The following card from Hon. Erastus D. 
Culver explains itself : 

I desire to lay the following facts before the public: 

I was sent for to-day at 12 o’clock, at Brooklyn, to attend 
the hearing of an alleged slave case before a United States 
Commissioner in New V; rk. 

I arrived at the Marshal’s office about twenty minutes, past 
1, inquired for the imprisoned men, and was told they were, 
not there, that they had had their trial and had been taken 
off; that they did not want counsel—were willing to go back 
—admitted they were slaves, &c. I inquired of the Deputies 
what-time they went—in whose charge, &c., and was dis¬ 
tinctly and repeatedly told they went in the fore part of 
day, and went in charge of a U. S. officer. 

Mr. Jay bad been there before me, and made inquiries, and 
from him I learned that, hearing of -an arrest having been 
made, he went to the Commissioner’s office at half-past 
twelve, for the purpose of offering his services as counsel for 
the. prisoners. He met Mr. Morton in the street, in front of 
his office, and stated the object of his visit, and asked if he 
could see the prisoners, Mr. Morton replied that the prisoners 
did not want any counsel, that their case had been adjudi¬ 
cated; that he made out a warrant, and that the prisoners 
had been removed and were no longer in the building. 

And yet, after these positive assurances of Morton and of 
the Marshal’s Deputies, I thought proper to make inquiries of 
some others, not in pay of the Government. Mrs. Dr. Pen¬ 
nington shortly after put me in possession of. such facts as led 


U communications for the paper, and letters relating to its 

pecuniary concerns, should be addressed to St- 

Howard Gay, New York. 

Donations to the Treasury of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society may be forwarded to Francis Jackson,, Trea¬ 
surer, at Boston; or to Sydney: Howard Gay, New 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JUNE 3, 


MAN-HUNTING IN NEW YORK. 

Again has the soil of New York been desecrated by 
the bloody foot of the man-hunter! Once 
this city been disgraced by the enforcement therein of 
the Fugitive Slave act, and that, too, in spite of the j 
indignation excited by the Nebraska perfidy. The deed 
accomplished, however, not openly and boldly, as 
heretofore, but stealthily and by means of the most 
barefaced official lying. If the people had been warned 
in time of what was going on, we don’t believe the kid¬ 
nappers would have carried off their prey without 
struggle. The Fugitive Slave bill is no longer sacred 
the eyes of the New York merchants. Far enough 
from it. They may not he ready to embark in a rescue, 
a la Jerry, but they wouldn’t cry if the next Southern 
slaveholder thatoomes here should happen to get 

r and feathers or even lose his life. The revolution 
e state of public opinion is most marked, and the 
slaveholders may well regard it as the precursor of the 
fate that must befall their institution when the North 
has learned to be true to herself. 

On Friday morning of last week, three coloured men, 
ie of them claimed as the slave of David Smith, of j 
Sharpshurg, Washington County, Md., the others as 
the slaves of Jacob H. Grove, of the same plaoe, were 
arrested at a house in Thompson street, where they 
arrived on the Wednesday previous. The group con¬ 
sisted of Stephen Pembroke, and his two sons, Robert 
and Jacob Pembroke, 19 and 17 years of age. Stephen 
a brother of Rev. Dr. Pennington, of this city, and 
is 46 years of age. The Doctor had not seen his brother 
his own esoape from Slavery, 27 years ago. He 
had never seen his nephews until they arrived here. 

It seems that the fugitives escaped on or about the 
21st ult. Their masters followed them to Baltimore 
and thence to Philadelphia, where they succeeded in 
getting upon the same train with them, bound for 
New York. At Newark the fugitives deemed it wise 
leave the train, and they did so unobserved by their 
pursuers until the cars were in motion for Jersey City 
—they being all this time unconscious of the proximity 
of the claimants and their pliant offioial agents, Graham 
me Augustus Briggs, who also oame on to serve 
them as a convenient witness. The subsequent arrival 
of the coloured men in this Oity during Wednesday 
evening was watched with all the vigilance of the 
aforesaid claimants and their agents, assisted by such 
confederates in this City as they readily found to assist 
their “ peculiar ” work. They were traced to the 
dwelling of a coloured family in Thompson street, 
where they were permitted to remain in unconsoious- 
of personal danger until a very early hour on 
Friday morning, when a rush was made to their sleep¬ 
ing-place, the look forced and the inmates hurried off 
the police station to await the movements of United 
States authorities. About 8 1-2 o’clock, as is supposed, 
the Marshal of this District, Abraham Y. Hillier, car¬ 
ried the fugitives before the U. S. Commissioner, G. W. 
Morton, where the ease came up for the most summary 
and hasty hearing that has ever characterized our 
judicial proceedings. The claimants, Messrs. Grove and 
Smith, were represented by the law firm of Dunning 
& Smith, of this oity, as counsel, while the defendants 
were totally unrepresented! The merest forms of the 
Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 were then hurried through. 
The fugitives had the aid neither of lawyer nor friend. 
The Commissioner found the documents from Maryland 
all right,” and, after taking the testimony.offered by 
the kidnapper, consigned the poor fugitives to Slavery, 
and pocketed his fees with less hesitation and reluo- 
i than were exhibited by Judas Iscariot when he 
betrayed Jesus of Nazareth into the hands of his it 
placable enemies. 

These proceedings took place at so early an hoc 
and withal so privately, that some time elapsed before 
the friends of humanity were apprised of the faots 
The U, S. officers, when inquired of as to the facts, 
affirmed that the fugitives had gone off to the South, 
but it afterwards appeared that the scoundrels were 
seeking by falsehood to quiet the rising indignation of I 


to distrust the statements both of Morton aud the Depu- 

I went with her in a few moments to a room, where 
suspected the prisoners were, and there found the three m 

locked up. One .was the brother, and the other twoi 1_I 

nephews of the Rev. DivPennington, a Presbyterian Clergy¬ 
man of Brooklyn. 

From them we learned an entire different story. They 
said they desired confisel, and aid of friends; that they were 
anxious for their freedom; that they bad no counsel, had 
been tried privately, with a lawyer against them whom they 
called Mr. James M. Smith, of New York; no witness, except 
some documents and themselves, and that they — —- * - 
be taken away. 

I then applied on" behalf of Dr. Pennington to Judge Hoff- 
ian, and obtained habeas corpus, and a warrant, but before 
the officers having my process reached the Jersey City Ferry, 
the three men had been taken out of the State some ten 
minutes. 

I leave the conduct of Marshal Hillyer, ancLthe_ 

of his truthful Deputies, with those of Commissioner Morton, 
*"1 be passed Upon as they severally deserve. 

E. D. Culver, 

New York, May 26, 1864 , No. 289 Broadway. 

The lies of the United States officers did not prevent 
the collection about the United States Court Room in 
Murray Street of a large number of coloured people. 
1-2, P. M., the fugitives were taken out of the 
in which they were confined, and, under a strong 
guard of policemen, put into a carriage and hurried 
ss the Jersey City Ferry, where, with their cap- 
they took the cars for the South. The reporter of 
the Tribune (we are mainly indebted to that paper for 
the history of the case) saw them in the private room 
of the ladies’ car, hand-cuffed, and guarded by the Bal¬ 
timore officer (Graham), and several other persons 
Whose names could not be ascertained. There 
curiosity manifested by a few white persons, but no 
crowd, and no excitement. There were no coloured 
people in the Station House. Had there been, it is 
probable that the temptation to undertake a rescue 
would have been irresistible. There was certainly 
little in the way of its success except the terrors of 
United States law, the victims being 
unprotected by a single policeman, and surrounded by 
female as well as male passengers, whose presence, 
confined and crowded a space, would have rendered 
revolvers rather unavailable to the assailed. 

On Sunday evening a large and deeply interesting 
meeting was held in Dr. Pennington’s Church, in Prince 
Street, near Broadway, at which this outrage was made 
the theme of indignant speeches by Dr. Pennington, 
Hon. E. D. Culver! Rev. Wm. Goodell, Dr. J. E. Snod¬ 
grass and others. Dr. Pehnington gave a sad history 
of the Pembroke family, of which ho is the only repre¬ 
sentation in this city. His ancestors, about four gene¬ 
rations ago, were taken from Africa. His grandfather 
was the son of a Madingo prince, and heir apparent to 
the throne. Having been brought to this country, he 
was sold into Slavery in the Tilghman family of Hagers¬ 
town, Washington Co., Md., which was very opulent 
and respectable. His misfortunes were, of 
downfall of his family in this country ; for having the 
misfortune to be kidnapped, his posterity became slaves. 
They continued to be owned by the Tiigham family 
until the year 1837. On a November Sabbath he (the 
speaker) effected his escape; but he left his father, 
mother, and eleven brothers and sisters in the posses¬ 
sion of Col. Tiigham. Soon after that the whole family 
nearly was sold South, under the apprehension that 
they intended to run away. So far as the Doctor could 
inform us, says the Tribune, the present state of this 
broken and scattered family is as follows 
Uncle Bazil and Aunt Nelly escaped to Pennsylvania 
at a camp meeting. Aunt Nelly was taken, carried 
back to Maryland and sold to Missouri. Uncle Bazil 
continued his flight to Canada, where he is 
Robert fled to Pennsylvania, where he died. 

Margaret married a free man, who purchased her, 
but she did not live long to enjoy the boon of freedom. 
Horace, Richard and Vernon have also died. 

Maria, with her husband, escaped to Canada, where 
she is now free. 

Emmeline was sold to Missouri. 

Bazil and Daniel are both owned by a relative of one 
of the wealthiest merchants in Boston (if we are rightly 
informed). 

The fate of Stephen and his sons is given above. 

Mr. Culver’s speech was as eloquent as it was indig- 
rat in its spirit in view of this terrible illustration 
of the power of Slavery in our midst. He said : 

Such was his indignation at the time of this iniqui¬ 
tous procedure that he declared to one of the minions 
of the Commissioner that, although he was a man of 
peace, and never counseled resistance to the laws, still, 
if the poor pittanoe of the slave law were denied the 
accused, he would not only counsel the pulling down 
of the house over the minion’s head, but the battering 
of his head on his shoulders [cheers]. Such men as 
these are not the guardians of the law; they are the 
en who trample law under their feet. 

The following resolutions were adopted: 

Resolved, That this meeting sympathize most pro¬ 
foundly with the victims of Slavery whom the Fugitive 
Slave Bill have so recently thrust back into fheir 
chains, as the last act of the dark and cruel drama of 
American despotism in this nominally free City so often 
outraged and disgraced by the foul feet of the slave- 
catcher, and we sincerely condole with their bereaved 
relatives in this City (the Rev. Dr. Pennington and 
family), in his crushed affections and hopes under 
these most painful and trying circumstanoes. 

Resolved, That this meeting rejoices that the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave Bill can no longer be executed except through 
the infamy of lies and subterfuges by United States 
officers. 

The safe arrival at Baltimore of the kidnappers and 
their prey has been duly heralded. The Times under¬ 
stands that Rev. Dr. Pennington has received a letter 
from Mr. Grove, the owner -of his brother, offering to 
sell him to him if he desires to buy him, and saying that 
he will await a reply from him before selling him to the 
drivers. He does not name any price. 


THE BOSTON SLAVE CASE. 

We give up a large portion of our space this week 
reports of the arrest and trial of a fugitive slave in 
Boston, and the proceedings resulting therefrom, and 
yet the want of room compels us to omit many interest¬ 
ing details. For the same reason we must withhold 
for the present the comments which these events so 
loudly demand, and content ourselves with calling the 
attention of the reader to the letter of our Boston Cor¬ 
respondent and the reports we have gleaned from the 
press of that city and from other sources. * 

In some respects the report we have copied of the 
Faneuil Hall meeting is calculated to make a wrong 
impression. The following extract of a letter to the 
Evening Post will supply the necessary qualifications 
id corrections : 

The proceedings at Faneuil Hall have been atro¬ 
ciously misrepresented. Several persons in the crowd, 
and at various times during the several speeches, 
called out, in answer to such appeal-s as “ What will 
you do ! ” “ Fight! ” But it was always talked down— 
it was not the temper of the meeting ; and towards the 
dose Wendell Phillips rebuked the call for violence and 
a charivari to the kidnapper at the Revere House, as. I 
he only can rebuke, till he entirely changed the cur- 
tt a few unruly- men were striving to direct. It was 
this conjuncture that an announcement was made 
that a mob were attacking the Court-House. The 
great mass of the audience went quickly, but quietly, 
without shouting or hooting, as they would have done 
if bent on mischief, and being myself one of the first 
to arrive there, I can give you my-testimony. 

So far from being the work of the leaders in 
meeting, or of these who were at the meeting, or ip. any 
sense the result of their counsels, all the counsels 
(and I defy any man to deDy it), were to dissolve and 
go home, to make no demonstration of any kind that 
night, but to meet in Court-Square the following morn- 
” at the opening of the court, and to “ see the fugi- 
if possible,” said Wendell Phillips ; “ for if this ini¬ 
quity is to he enacted in our midst, it is befitting and 
a solemn duty that we should see it done.” ” ' 


Parker counselled : “ Come with the arms which God 
has given you, and none others.” The only thing which 
might have been perverted into advice of violent means 
(for it would have been a pure perversion) was, Mr. 
Parker, I think, in speaking of the spirit which ac¬ 
tuated our revolutionary fathers, said, “The end of 
peace could not always be secured with peaceful means 
—at least as they thought.” Occasionally I hear 
thoughtless and angry persons, who hate Abolitionists 
much more deeply than they love liberty say, they 
wish Phillips and Parker could be arrested. “ They 
know not what they say.” They know not how much 
they are indebted to those courageous men, that the 
spirit of our brave forefuthers is not quite extinct in 
this city of the Pilgrims. 

I will give you an instance of their courage. I have 
known many others. Were such self-sustained souls 
more numerous, we should have no doughfaces to de¬ 
base our New England character in the halls of the 
nation at Washington. By the aid of a wicked press 
of this city, the impression was spread that the death 
of Batchelder was attributable to violent counsels of 
these friends of humanity at Faneuil Hall. Some 
“ lovers of order ” tried to get up a disturbance by the 
truckmen (to which class the dead man belonged), and 
it was rumoured that their houses were to he sacked. 
A hundred friendly tongues soon conveyed the warn¬ 
ing to them, and sent for the police to protect them, 
they having positively declined to do it. Friends be¬ 
sought them to leave their houses, but they steadfastly 
refused to doit. And as to the man of violence, & 
good anecdote was told me by an eye-witness: Some 
hour or more after this news reached him, «a friend 
consult with him and offer his services, when 


places of safety his arms and certain revolutionary 
relics, which he wouldn’t have fall into the hand? of 
the unworthy, even though ha himself should be so un¬ 
fortunate. 

Among the most aggravating circumstances con¬ 
nected with the case is the faet, stated by a correspon¬ 
dent of the Tribune, that large numbers of Southern 
have made a descent upon Boston, and there insult 
the public sentiment and aggravate the public irrita- 
‘ m by their exasperating boasts that they are there 
take Burns off in the day time and through State 
street, iu defianoe of the public sentiment against kid¬ 
napping. Sucli insufferable insolence, says that paper, 
can only be brooked in a community abased to the last 
degree of humiliation. It is the language and oonduct 
suited and doubtless intended to provoke consequences 
deplorable. Are these men, too, emissaries 
of the Nebraska leaders, and delegated agents 
voke the bloodshed and butchery over which the slave- 
drivers propose to march to th© conquest of the free 
States. 

Our paper goes to press at Too eorly an hour to 
permit us’to announce the result of the trial the pre¬ 
sent week. The Commissioner’s decision will be 
given on Friday. We hope it may be in favour of free¬ 
dom, but we may he disappointed. It is understood 
that, if Commissioner Loring discharges the fugitive, 
he will be instantly pounced upon by the hounds upon 
his track, and brought before that judicial bull dog 
Mr. Commissioner Hallet. In that event he will be sure 
to be consigned to Slavery beyond a peradventure, 
far as lies in the power of that officer to accomplish the 


WORK TO BE DONE. 

The Tribune, in auswer to numerous letters, ex¬ 
pressing the deepest abhorrence of the foul deed just 
consummated. at Washington and asking what the 
writers can do in the present emergency, gives the fol¬ 
lowing counsel: 

We say to one and all, don’t enlist in the war now 
commencing and engage to lead off unless you are 
ready and willing to work, for by so doing you may 
throw better men out of posts they would gladly oooupy. 
But if you are really in earnest, why begin, and first: 
Establish committees, associations, leagues, in every 
county, town and school district in the free States, to 
promote the object of restoring the Missouri Compro¬ 
mise line. To re-establish that landmark of freedom it 
the first great object now before us. 

Secondly: Take the proper steps to get the right 
en nominated to Congress. Exact a pledge of every 
candidate that he will support the measure of Restora¬ 
tion, first, last and always. After this, insist upon 
two other requisites and let the rest go. Get men who 
have back-bone, and who won’t cheat. The difficulty 
with the present Congress is that a great mistake has 
been made in its composition. Men have been sent to 
Washington who were intended for the penitentiary. 
Thirdly : Prepare to receive the members who have 
ild out, in a becoming manner, when they shall return 
home. Their act has been significant, let their recep¬ 
tion be significant. 

Fourthly : Examine the “ Plan for Freedom ” put 
forth in this day’s paper, and enter upon the labours 
there suggested. 

We here present ample scope for the activity and 
lergy of every man, and suggest fields of operation ’ 
which all may profitably engage. 

It may be well to aim at restoring the Missouri Com¬ 
promiseline through the repeal of the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill; hut we are sorry the Tribune does not go fur¬ 
ther than this, and declare its hostility to the extension 
of Slavery below as well as above that line, and its 
purpose to exterminate it wherever it may be found. 
We had hoped that the era of half-way measures had 
forever gone by, and tirat the struggle between Slavery 
and Freedom in time to come would be one of life and 
death, without the possibility of compromise on either 
side. To this complexion it must come before the North 
achieve a victory. 


Mr. Phillips, with a clearness of statement that Web¬ 
ster or Choate could not excel, “ If I wanted to remain 
in Slavery, why am I here ? ” 

So the necessary postponement was given, and, after 
all the obstacles that Freeman (an odd name for a 
slave-catcher!), the United States Marshal, could 
throw in their way; were removed, his counsel aud 
friends got admission to the pen where he was locked 
up, and in due coarse the case has gone forward. The 
plan of the whole thing was evidently laid with the 
fixed design of insulting the City, just at this time, in 
the niOBt offensive way possible. Instead of going to 
Hallet, or Curtis, or some of the tried tools of the 
slaveholders on whom they could depend, they inquired 
out a fresh hand and some one whose social and profes¬ 
sional position should be unequivocal. And they hit 
upon one, too, belonging to the Whig party, yet smart¬ 
ing under the sting of the Nebraska Swindle, so that 
the humiliation might be made the more complete in all 
parts. Such a man they pitched upon iu the Hon. 
Edward G. Loring, the Judge of Probate for this 
County, aud Lecturer on some branch of Law at Cam¬ 
bridge. They certainly mistook their man in supposing 
that, he would make himself their ready tool lor kid¬ 
napping Burns without at least the form of a trial 
afforded by the Fugitive Slave Law. As his conduct 
has been fair and impartial, thus far,I will not antici¬ 
pate that he will add his name to the infamous list of 
Slave-catching Commissioners. The counsel for Burns, 
R. H. Dana, Jr., and Charles M Ellis, Etqs.,are said 
to be managing his case with the most consummate tact 
and skill, and with the earnestness and enthusiasm of 
~'ncerely humane and liberty-loving men. 

The counsel for the kidnapper are, first and foremost, 
Benjamin F. Hallet, the U. S. District Attorney. He 
is not ostensibly retained by Suttle, but is understood 
to represent the President and the Cabinet, and to be 
instructed to see to it that the Republic suffers no 
detriment. Then comes one Seth J. Thomas, who 
spoiled a tolerable hatter by becoming a very indiffer¬ 
ent lawyer. He is only known as having been the 
pnppet whieE spoke the words put into his mouth by 
very big Whig lawyers, who were ashamed to appear 
in person, at the time of the kidnapping of Sims. It is 
really almost enough to make one forswear hats alto¬ 
gether, to think' that the craft was ever disgraced by 
As junior counsel, he has an unlucky 


The New England Anti-Slavery Convention 
commenced its; sessions for the present year on Tues¬ 
day. Edmund Quincy, Esq., was elected President. 
Our columns are so crowded with the accounts of the 
Boston Slave Case that we cannot find room this week 
for the meagre reports that have reached 
the.first and second days’ proceedings. We regret this 
the less inasmuch as we expeot tp have a full report 
ixt week. 

Rev. Theodore Parker’s 'Speech, delivered be¬ 
fore the New York Anti-Slavery Society, at the Taber¬ 
nacle, on the 12th instant, and published- in the 
Standard of last week, may be had in pamphlet form 
at this office. Price of a single copy, 10 cents; 25 
oopies, $1,50 ; 100 copies, $6,00. The Bpeeoh is one of 
Mr. Parker’s best, and should have a wide circulation. 


DOMESTIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


Boston Correspondent. 

NO. CXLIX. 

The Argument. — The Correspondent treateth of the 
Burns Slave Case—How caught and kept — Com¬ 
missioner Loring, who and what he is — The Coun¬ 
sel for Slave—Those for Master — U. S. District 
Attorney — Law and hat-making — The junior 
counsel—Building a wall, and why, Sheridanically 
speaking—Durability of Dirt—The Faneuil Hall 
Meeting—Attempted Rescue a mistake, and why — 
Mayor Smith and the Military—The Sims Brigade 
— The Cadets — Their uniform and their Com¬ 
mander—Change in public feeling since 1851, Sec. 
&te. tfc. 

Boston, May 30,1854. 

As you know all that is going on here as fast as 
lightning can tell you, it is not worth while for 

all the facts connected with our last, or rather 
present, slave oase. In the hurry and confusion which 
going on around me, it will be impossible to do 
than to make a cursory remark or two on such things 
happen to occur to me as I write. The 
Anthony Burns by name, was seized after the usual 
fashion of the cowardly miscreants who fitly represent 
the United States Government on such occasions, 
thief; and not inappropriately, for they charged him 
with having broken into a jewelry shop. Now, 
true, though the rascals did not think of it, that he had 
stolen a most precious jewel, even the priceless gem of | 
liberty, and, which was worse, the ebony casket 
in which it was kept. That is to say, supposing him i 
be the man whom the negro-catchers swear that he is- 
which is by no means certain, by the way. Having got 
him, they let loose his kidnappers upon him 
night, and refused admission to his friends. But all 
these particulars you have in type by the 


this fellow._,_ _, p iJ , , _ 

young fellow, named Frederick G. Parker, 
said, was such a fool as not to know that he was dirty¬ 
ing himself for life, by undertaking this nasty job. A 
literary gentleman, well known to the world, said to 
me, speaking of it, that it reminded him of what Sheri¬ 
dan said of another man—“ that be had often known of 
a man’s running his head against a wall; but he never 
knew one before that built cl wall for the express pur¬ 
pose ol running his head against it! ” One might pity 
such a blunder, the effects of which will grow blacker 
and blacker as he grows older, did it not show that he 
must have a natural turn for dirty and rascally busi¬ 
ness, which must sooner or later have developed itself. 
The trial is carried on with Marines at the door, and 
no one is admitted except with an order from Marshal 
Freeman. The whole Coart-house is garrisoned with 
Marines and regular troops, who are to be seen loung- 
ipg out of all the windows with great apparent satisfac¬ 
tion. These are very proper conservators of.the peace 
in such a case—as the officers are mostly slaveholders, 
and the men almost entirely Irishmen. 

The Meeting in Faneuil Hall was as immense a one 

i it ever held. Daniel Webster himself oould not have 
increased it by a single man. It entirely filled the 
Hall and stretched out to the very walls of the lobby 
and down the stairs into the street. You know all 
that was done and said. The ill-advised and inconsi¬ 
derate attack on the Court-house was made in spite of 
the advice of the speakers and of the expressed sense 
of the meeting. It was thought that the force within 
the building, considering its construction.and thecom- 
na‘nd they had of the lights, and their chances of 
■muggling Burns away in the dark, made a night attack 
most unadvisable. It was a gallant and generous at¬ 
tempt, and only wanted a very few more resolute 
backers to have been successful, as the defenders were 
thoroughly frightened after the door was burst in and 
the man Batchelder Killed; bub still it was one that 
should not have been made without more perfect con¬ 
cert and a better organized force. It gave the Mar¬ 
shal an occasion to call in the regular troops, and the 
Mayor a pretence for calling out the Militia to assist 
in the kidnapping. On Friday, Mayor Smith was very 
popular with all who wished well to poor Burns. Fan¬ 
euil Hall was granted unanimously, under a suspen¬ 
sion of the rules, and Dr. Smith had said that no police 
officer should have anything to do with the keeping or 
returning of the Slave, and, moreover, that ho would 
have been happy to preside at the Meeting, if asked in 
time. But on Saturday the breaking of a few dollars’ 
worth of doors and windows gave him an excuse to call 
out the Sims Brigade, on the pretence of keeping the 
peace of the city, but with the necessary effect of 
strengthening the hands of the kidnappers. The police 
were amply sufficient to protect the city property, and 
there was no danger of any disturbance excepting be¬ 
tween the kidnappers and the slave’s friends, in which 
Mayor Smith, by his own confession, had no business 
to intermeddle. And yet the militia in the streets were 
just as much art and part of the kidnappers as the re¬ 
gulars in the Court-House: 

Of course, the companies comprising the Sims Bri¬ 
gade were delighted with the opportunity of showing 
their cock’s-tails and gingerbread-streaks at the public 
expense, with brandy a. discretion. But another corps 
was added to that gallant Brigade on this occasion, 
which did not volunteer its services on the former one. 
And that was the Independent Cadets, or Governor’s 
Guard, whose perilous duty it is to protect His Excel¬ 
lency from all attacks of his enemies in the dangerous 
emergencies of Election and Commencement days. It 
is made up chiefly of lawyers’ clerks and merohants’ 
apprentices, of rather the wealthier sort, and is ar¬ 
rayed in a uniform, the materials whereof my Sarto¬ 
rial knowledge is not sufficient to name, but which look 
like dirty white flannel turned up with dirty red flan¬ 
nel. It is commanded by Colonel Thomas C. Amory, a 
very respectable gentlemen between sixty and seventy 
years of age, who seems to have a most extraordinary 
penchant for showing his grey hairs about the streets, 
in the disguise, above described, with a quantity of 
lads, all of whom might be his sons and most of them 
his grandsons, at his tail. There is no accounting for 
tastes, to be sure ; but that does seem to be one of the 
oddest. There was a rumour current that he had 
told his boys that if they had occasion to fire on their 
fellow-citizens, to be Bure and pick out every one his 
before he pulled trigger. But I do not believe 
I believe him to have too much of the blood of the 
Hugdenots in his veins, yet, not to have felt degraded at 
being required, by his notions of military duty, to put 
himself alongside of Pat. Riley and Augur-hole Byrnes, 
as their comrade in a campaign against the liberty of a 
poor negro slave. 

The change in public feeling here since the Sims 
Kidnapping is amazing. The treatment of Mr. Web¬ 
ster by the South, and the whole conduct of Slavehold¬ 
ers ever since, has wrought a marvellous work. The 
feeling of State Street seemed to be entirely on the 
Pslave’s side this time! And the lying refusal of Suttle to 
complete the sale of Burns, after he had agreed to it, 
and after they had raised the money, added to their in¬ 
dignation. This, you know, is believed to have been 
occasioned by orders from Washington through Hallet. 
So that a man may not do what he will with his own iu 
this country ! A free country, indeed, when a man 
cannot sell his own nigger, when he pleases! The sort 
of talk which I heard held by Whigs of the greatest 
eminence quite eclipsed anything the Abolitionists 
oould say. The death of Batchelder I have heard 
mentioned with pity only by Abolitionists. I myself 
heard Whigs of no mean note say that it served him 
right—only they wished it could have been Freeman 
>r Suttle. Suttle and the jackal he brought along 
with him, you will be glad to hear, are frightened 
out of their wits. They had no conception of the 
storm they were bringing about their ears, and they 
go disguised from the Revere House to the Court-House 
and back again with fear and trembling, expecting 
that every coloured man has a knife or a pistol for 
them. This I had from good authority. I have an in¬ 
finite deal to say, but must stop or lose the post. I 
will only add that if you have been alarmed by any 
rumour that Commissioner Curtis has declared his 
intention of returning no more slaves, you may dis¬ 
miss your apprehensions. It is contradicted on his own 
authority, so that we may hope yet to see him risking 
his personal popularity and his life itself for the sal¬ 
vation of his country.— d. y. 


fellows who disgraced their cloth by acting as their 
counsel, was to get him hurried back into Slavery be¬ 
fore he could have advice or assistance But, unluckily 
for them, one part of their plan worked against the 
other, for they had brought the case before a man of 
character and deoency, who would not suffer them to 
catch either himself or Burns in the trap they had laid 
for both. The lying lawyers had told the Cdtomissionf 
that Burns was willing to go back, and that he did ni 
wish for counsel. But, calling him to his side, he et 
couraged him to speak his real wishes; he soon found on 
that he did wish both not to go hack and to have all the 8tam p a , 
help he could to stay where he was. For, as he said t n I 


MQT0KPATHIC CARD. 

Dr. H. Halsted, formerly of Halsted Hall, Rochester, N. 

Y., well known as the author of the System of Motorpathy, 
and by his great success in the Core of Chronic and female 
diseases has recently purchased and removed to the cele¬ 
brated ROUND HILL WATER CURE RETREAT, at Nor- , 
thampton, Mass., where, with improved facilities, he will 
continue the practice of his peculiar System, in connection 
with the Hydropathic Treatment, 
ts. ,t —a ofthe earliest advocates,andhaslongbeen, 

„„„ _f the most snccessful practitioners of the 

Water Cure System. Nevertheless, in the treatment of 
Chronic Diseases, and especially those incident to Woman, 
experience has taught him that Motorpathy, combined with 
the Water Cure Treatment, is in all cases much more effec¬ 
tual, and will restore many patients who are beyond the 
reach of Hydropathy alone. This has been made apparent 
in the cure of very many ne*” m - “ r '' 1 


is and spinal affections here- 


..._ -f —c -iu many long standing 

Motorpathy is the only available remedy. More 

_en thousand persons have been successfully treated 

at his former Institution; and with the improved facilities of 
Round Hill, Dr. H. looks forward to increased success. Phy¬ 
sicians are respectfullyinvited to call and test for themselves 
the merit-of his System. 

Asa summer retreat for the friends of patients or others 
ng relaxation and pleasure, Round Hill stands alone and 
railed. Its mountain air, limpid water and delightful 
‘ have given it a worid-wide reputation. 

___ ormer InstitutioBfatiPoohester is for sale. .His Work 
Motorpathy can t®. ®tained by remitting ten postage 
Address jtftgr H. Halsted, M. D., 

Round Hill, Northampton, Mass. 
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THE MET OF BEING QUIET. 

An old writer—I think it is Jeremy Taylor—says 
“ No person that is clamorous can be wise.” This 
is one of those sayings whioh everybody believes 
without reasoning about, because it accords with 
things already tried and proved by the great bulk 
of mankind. We are all disposed to assume that a 
man of few words thinks much ; that one who is 
never in a bustle gets through twice as much work 
as another who is always hurried. And the dispo¬ 
sition .to believe this is not weakened by finding 
many exceptions to the Tule. A silent fool who 
passes for a wise man until he begins to speak, is not 
a perfect fool; on account of his quietness, that out¬ 
ward semblance of wisdom, he is less foolish than 
his talkative brother. And a wise man who has 


Goethe—is not reckoned any the less wise for having 
made some noise in the world. The silence of the 
fool and the eloquence of the wise cannot be adduced 
in argument against the utility of being quiet, nor 

The loud laugh that marks the vacant mind. 

The art of being quiet can lay just claim to the 
attentive consideration of sensible folk and people 
of an artistic or speculative turn of mind, and should 
have its claim allowed on fitting occasions. With 
your leave, good reader, I will take the present oc¬ 
casion to be one of those, and will offer you a few 
words on the subject. 

It has struck me that the art of being quiet, be¬ 
sides being one of the most'useful arts, must be 
reckoned among the fine arts, since it ministers 
largely to our love of the beautiful. The very words 
quiet, repose, calmness, tranquillity,peace, are in them¬ 
selves beautiful, and suggest either the essence or a 
very important component of all true beauty. There¬ 
fore, it will be well to consider the art of being quiet 
from an aesthetic as well as from a utilitarian point 
of vi 


world seems agreed that i't is essential to their bien- 
etre physique; for all the world is ready to do, say, 
or give “ anything for a quiet life.” One of the first 
lessons taught to our children is the necessity of ac¬ 
quiring this art. “ Be quiet, child ! ” is an exhorta¬ 
tion of as frequent recurrence in the British nursery 
and school-room as the famous “Know thyself!” 
was in the ancient groves of Academe. But physi¬ 
ologists can testify that the lesson is by no means a 
profitable one to the child, and that it is inculcated 
mainly for the benefit of the grown-up world around, 
who dislike the noise which is a necessity of develop 
ruent to the young. So neoessary is noise to the 
healthy development of children, that whenever we 
meet with a child who is 1 remarkable for its quiet¬ 
ness, we are apt to infer that it is in a morbid or dis¬ 
eased state; and the physician will generally pro¬ 
nounce the inference correct. In fact, the quiet life 
so much desired by adults is not natural or desirable 
during the years when existence goes on uncon¬ 
sciously, It is only when we begin to think about 
life, and how we should live, that the art of being 
quiet assumes its real value; to the irrational crea¬ 
ture it is nothing ; to the rational it is much. In 
the first place, it removes what Mr. De Quincey, 
with his usual grand felicity of expression, calls 
“ the burden of that distraction which lurks in the 
infinite littleness of details.” ft is this infinite little¬ 
ness of details which takes the glory and the dignity 
from our common life, and which we who value that 
life for its own sake and for the sake of its great 
Giver, must strive to make finite. Since unconscious 
life is not possible to the intellectual adult, as it is 
to the child—since he cannot goon living without 
a thought about the nature of his own being, its end 
and aim—it is good for him to cultivate a habit of 
repose, that he may think and feel like a man, put¬ 
ting away those childish things—the carelessness, 
the thoughtless joy, “the tear forgot as soon as 
shed,” which, however beauliful, because appro¬ 
priate, in childhood, are not beautiful, because not 
appropriate, in mature age. The art of being quiet 
is necessary to enable a man to possess his own s.oul 
in peaoe and integrity — to examine himself, 
understand what gifts God has endowed him wi 
and to consider how he may best employ them 
the business of the world. This is its universal 
utility. It is unwholesome activity whioh requires 
not repose and thoughtful quiet as its forerunner, 
and every man should secure some portion of each 
day for voluntary retirement and repose within him¬ 
self. 

But besides this conscious, and, as it were, active 
use of quiet, which is universal in its beneficial 
effects, there is a passive—though, to the adult, not 
unconscious—use of quiet, which belongs only to 
particular cases, and which is even of higher bene¬ 
ficial effect, t say, to the adult it is not unconscious, 
because this same passive use of quiet operates upon 
children of finer and nobler organization than the 
average, and in their ca3e it operates unoonsciously. 
In both oases—in that of the unconscious child and 
that of the conscious man—the still, calm soul is 
laid bare-before the face of nature, and is affected 
by “ the spirit breathing from that face.” It does 
not study, nor scrutinize, nor seek to penetrate the 
mystery; it does not even feel that there is any 
burden in that mystery; it is simply quiet beneath 
the overarohing influences, and purely recipient. 
De Quincey has this sort of mental quiet in his mind 
—the passive as opposed to the active quiet—when 
he cites Wordsworth’s well-known verses in' the fol¬ 
lowing passage : “ It belongs to a profound experi¬ 
ence of the relations subsisting between ourselves 
and nature, that not always are we called upon to 
seek ; sometimes, and in childhood above all, we are 
sought. 

‘ Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things forever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come, 

Bat we must still he seeking.’ 

And again— 

‘ Nor less I deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress; 

And we can feed this mind of ours 
In a .wise passiveness.’ ” 

The wisdom of such passivenoss can never ,be 
doubted by those who have felt the impress of the 
invisible powers upon their own minds when in that 
state, or have had opportunities of observing similar 
effects on the minds of children. It is when a mind 
is thus wisely passive, that it is open to revelations 
and to inspirations. This is the mental state of the 
poet and of the prophet in the exercise of their pro¬ 
per functions. This sort of quiet can be described 
much better than it can be taught; for, although it 
certainly comes within the limits of the art of being 
quiet, it has “ a grace beyond the reach of art.” To 
give rules for its attainment, would savour of pre¬ 
sumption in one who cannot pretend to be an adept; 
but, without presumption, 1 may indicate in what 
manner these rules may he discovered by those who 
wish to know them. In two ways may the art off 
being quiet—in this high passive sense—be attained: 
first, by natural instinct or genius; second, by 
habituating the mind to the practice of that lower, 
and, as it were, active art of being quiet, which it is 
incumbent on us all to acquire as a condition of 
moral health in this busy wofld, wherein the verb 
to do ranks so much higher than the verb to be. The 
way of instinct or genius cannot be taught. The 
other way can. We can all learn how to be quiet 

To begin with externals. Wo must, in this re¬ 
spect, keep the body in subjection, avoiding all un¬ 
necessary motion. It is one step gained when we 
can sit still and think Within ourselves, Or listen to 
another. Another step is gained when we have 
learned to bridle the tongue—when we are silent, 
not only that we may hear the voioe of another, but 
that we may hear the voices of our own heart and 
conscience. Then, indeed, silence is better than 
speech. We must be careful never to give utterance 
to half-thoughts or hasty'opinions, but to w ' ' 
patient silence till we have matured them 
brains. A calm, earnest manner, when we ar 
actively employed : Ohm hast aber ohne Bust, ... 
German proverb says, is also another external char¬ 
acteristic of mental quietude. But the mental qui¬ 
etude itself, the art of being quiet, is a something 
which works beneath the surface. This art gives 
to ordinary men a power and influence which men, 
in other respects far above the ordinary, cannot 
attain without it. The amount of self-governance 
which it establishes is admirable. Thought, word 
and deed are under control of the reasoning will; 
irregular and irrational impulses never carry away 
the man in spite of his reason ; he is always master 
of himself—that is, being self-possessed. Thence 
proceed “ self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-oon- 
trol.” The kingdom of the mind is kopt in order 
and peace, so that external disturbances—what is 
called the tyranny of circumstances—may move, but • 
cannot upset it; it is quiet within, and commands 
respect from others. This is attainable by minds of 
mediocre endowments; a ruauneod not ha^i a gr&it 
genius to be sereno an<| men: 
enough to examine his c 
always ready for active, 
of the highest earthly <S 
anee of it a certain sort 


when he says: “Greater is he that ruleth his own 
spirit than he that takefh a city.” 

Before I Bay a few words about the beauty of 
being quiet, or, as it was called above, the. eesthetieal 
view of the subject, I cannot refrain from setting 
before my readers a passage from a now book by an 
old favourite of the book-loving public; for Leigh 
Hunt is an old aud ever-new favourite with all pc- 
sons of refined and cultivated literary taste; the so. 
rows of life have chastened, matured, strengthened 
and beautified his character, so that his genius sends 
forth as bright a light in old'age as ever it — *■ 
youth. Hear What he now says : “ It is good ... r _ _ 
pare the thoughts in gentleness and silence for the 
consideration of duty. Silence as well as gentleness 
would seem beloved of God. For to the human sense, 
and like the mighty manifestation of a serene lesson, 
the skies and the great spaces between the stars are 
silent. Silent, too, for the most part, is earth ; save 
where gentle sounds vary the quiet of the country, 
and the fluctuating solitudes of the waters. Folly 
■ ad passion are rebuked before it; peace loves it, 
ad hearts are drawn together by it, conscious of 
ae service and of one duty of sympathy. Violence 
partial and transitory; gentleness alone is univer- 
il and ever sure. It was said of old, under a partial 
law, and with a limited intention, but with a spirit 
beyond the intention, which emanated from the God- 
given wisdom in the heart, that there came a wind 
that rent the mountains, and brake the rooks ii 
pieces, before the Lord; but the Lord was not in th 
wind; and after the wind was an earthquake, but 
the Lord was not in the earthquake ; and after the 
earthquake a fire, but the Lord was not in the fire; 
and after the fire, a still, small voice. Suoh is the 
God-given voice of conscience in tho heart; most 
potent when most gentle, breaking before it the dif¬ 
ficulties of worldly trouble, and inspiring us with 
calm determination.” 

If such be the moral effects of silence and quiet, 
e may be sure that the sestbetic effeots will corre¬ 
spond, for goodness and beauty are radically the 
same. In all the great works of art which remain 
to us from ancient times, and whioh are ensamples 
to modern artists, a perfect calmness and repose is 
noticeable. In all beautiful objeets of our own time, 
whether among living creatures or in! the produc¬ 
tions of man’s hand, there is a sentiment of quiet¬ 
ness and serenity. Nothing disturbed, confused or 
hurried, affects us with a sense of beauty ; whereas 
anything that produces a sense of stillness and .re¬ 
pose, even though it may lack every other element 
of beauty, is often said to be beautiful, and does the 
work of a beautiful thing, which is to excite love or 
admiration irt our minds. It is so especially with 
persons and with plaoes. A person whose face and 
manner are full of that composure and gentle quie¬ 
tude whioh can emanate only from a peaceful and 
well-regulated mind, may not have a good feature 
nor a well-proportioned limb, and yet will attract 
others as if he or she were beautiful. They will be 
gladdened by the approach of such a one, love to be 
him, to be under the influence of that beautiful 
beauty - making power,” and feel all their 
gentlest and best feelings excited by his presence. 
More than all, they themselves will he quieted by 
being near him, for repose of character, and the 
loveliness attendant on it, are contagious. So it is 
with a quiet place—a place where order and fitness 
of details produce a unity of effect. This unity of 
aspect in a landscape or a room is what is called 
harmony in the language of art; it is what, in com¬ 
mon language, may be called repose or quiet, and is 
the thing which we all seek—without knowing it, 
for the moBt part—when we gaze upon a natural 
landscape, or look round us in a room. A quiet 
comfortable room is full of beauty, and everybody 
loves it; a quiet beautiful landscape is full of the 
comfort which all beauty brings to the refined mind. 
There are also refined minds which, having attained 
in perfection the art of quiet, reflect their own h 
mony upon the landscape they look on, or the ro 
in which they are; they carry about with them 
pose and quiet, as the joyous minds carry with them 
sunshine and gladness. In this world, so full of love 
and sorrow, the loving cannot always be glad, 
desire to he glad; but always they are glad to be 
quiet. Quietude is beautiful and good : let us strive 
to cultivate it in our hearts, that it may give 
leisure and opportunity for raising and' purifying ( 
souls, which is the highest duty we have sot before 
us on earth. Far be from our souls all noise and 
tumult, violence and confusion, even about good 
things; and let us learn to compose our hearts, that 
we may commune with high things, and heed as 
little as may he “ tho maddening crowd’s ignoble 
strife,” except to convert it into the “peace which 
passeth all underslanding.”— Chambers's Journal. 

LAST MOMENTS OF AN ENGLISH KING. 

An opportunity has been afforded us of examining, 
at our leisure, a curious collection of papers of the 
age of Charles the Second, recently discovered at 
Draycot House, near Chippenham, in Wiltshire : tho 
seat of the ancient family of the Longs, of Draycot, 
in that county. The collection is very miscellaneous, 
consisting of printed broadsides, manuscript satires, 
not very decent, and, in some cases, too well known ; 
news-letters, chiefly relating to matters of little 
general or even local interest, and other very mis¬ 
cellaneous sheets of handwriting, now and then con¬ 
taining facts of importance to the student of English 
manners aud*customs. The Jew’s-eye of the whole 
(as an enthusiastic collector would call it), is a let¬ 
ter adding new points of consequence to the accounts 
we possess of the death-bed of Charles the Second. 
It is, unfortunately, without signature or address; 
but the air of truth throughout is sogreat, the known 
facts and details are so supported by.other testimony, 
and the new facts it reveals are so consistent with 
what was passing around, and with the known 
character of the individuals to whom they relate, 
that the discovery of the letter must be considered 
an accession of consequenee to the stock of materials 
illustrative of English history. 

It is certainly remarkable that the death-beds off 
of King Charles the Second and his two great favour¬ 
ites, the Duke of Buckingham and the Earl of Ro¬ 
chester, are amonf the best known recorded by 
poets, historians, or biographers. Burnet has given 
us an account of the last hours of Lord Rochester, 
whioh a great moralist (Dr. Johnson) has recom¬ 
mended to all classes and conditions of readers. 
Pope has made an enduring picture of the worst inn’s 
worst room in which Villiers breathed his last; and 
Mr. Macaulay has devoted fourteen pages of his 
History (and amoDg the finest even in his volumes), 
to the last moments of King Charles the Second. 
The picture which Mr. Macaulay has drawn with so 
much fidelity and skill, has been compiled from 
printed and from manuseript Bouroes. Every inci¬ 
dent has been worked up, and given its proper 
place and proportion. One would have thought that 
no more was to be done to it. Our letter, however, 
throws much supplementary light upon the scene. 
Here it is, with spelling modernised. The writer is 
lady, the wife of a person about the Court at 
Whitehall, with ample opportunities of obtaining 
information from the best-informed persons: 

“ Methinks I owe my dearest a particular relation 
of his late Majesty’s siekness-ftnd death, with the 
intervening accidents which escape one’s memory, 
if they are not written in the instant. On Sunday, 
the First of February, 1684-5, be found himself not 
well, which he did not confess, hut thought it might 
pass away, as doubtless many other of his distem¬ 
pers had done. Oa Sunday night he sent to my 
Lord Chamberlain to send for his doctors to attend 
him the next morning to oonsult about his leg, in 
whioh he would not own a touoh of the gout, but had 
favoured it about three weeks, and wore a plaster on 
it of his own prescription, but was returned to some 
degree of walking again. The doctors came accord¬ 
ing to his order, and Dr. Scarborough finding his 
speech falter, he ran and told the Duke. Dr. King, 
who was, I think called, though no sworn physician, 
perceived it too; and he went to my Lord Peterbo¬ 
rough, who advised him to return, and be near at 
hand if any accident should happen. Whilst this 
passed, ho rose out of his bed, and as he was deplor¬ 
ing the death of my Lord Allington, could not pro¬ 
nounce his name, but stuttered ‘ All—All.’ Tom 
Ho : who was on his knees, buckling his garters, 
urns quiok, and looking him in the face, saw it 
itrangely altered, and asked him— 1 Sir; how-d’ye- 
io ? ’ He puffed, as when he is vexed, and would 
not answer, hut rose hastily out of his chair, and 
went through two rooms into his closet, shutting 
the door against Tom Ho : who, in care would have 
pressed in after him. There he stayed, some say 
one, some two hours; but when Mr. 11. heard him 
walk ho ran to W. C. [Will Cbiffineh] and bid him 
go round and porsuade him out, which he did with 
some difficulty. As ho opened the door, H : looked 
again, and seeing him much changed, he ran to the 
next roogj’iand drew in Dr. K. by the arm. not having 
time to speak. When he returned, his Majesty was 
sunk down in his chair, with his head to one side, 
and gave the dreadfullest shriek was ever heard. 

In the moment, Dr. K. stripped up tho sleeve of his 
waistcoat (for h.e was not dressed), held the vein 
with his thumb, and opened a vein ; but lie not 
bleeding, he took a bottle out of his pocket, and 
dropped into his nose, then took it by the end, and I 


shook it so as shook his whole head, which brought 
him out of his convulsion fit, so that he bled freely 
eighteen ounces. By this time Dr. Wetherly and 
others were assembled, and they approved of what 
was done, and applied a warming pan of coals to 
his head, and applied blisters to his back, arms, and 
thighs ; in the meantime, seeing him foam much at 
the mouth, they wished a vomit,"and tho noise having 
drawn down Janies Chace, who was going to Temple 
Bar, to a patient, chanced to have one of Wetherly’s 
prescriptions in his poket, which otherwise could 
not have been prepared under four hours. He took 
it, and it brought much phlegm off his stomach. 
When they opened the blisters, they wrought admi¬ 
rably. He was very sensible, and told Dr. Short 
that; hut now he could not speak, and asked what 
ailed him. In the night, he was taken with some¬ 
thing like a return, between eleven and one, but it 
passed easily. The next day he talked and rallied ; 
and the doctors forbidding him, he said that order 
would have killed Harry Killigrew, but he would 
obey it.” 

Here we must break off to call the reader’s atten¬ 
tion to the new points about Lord Allington and 
Thomas Howard (Tom Howard was one of the 
Grooms of the Chamber—a John Chase was apothe¬ 
cary to the King’s person), and to the King’s good- 
humoured allusion to Harry Killigrew. The writer 
continues thus: 

“I should have told you, in his fit his feet wore' 
cold as ice,'and were kept rubbing with hot oloths, 
which were difficult to get. Some say the Queen 
rubbed one, and washed it in tears. Pillows were 
brought from the Duchess of Portsmouth’s by Mrs. 
Roche. His Highness [the Duke of York] was first 
there, then I think the Queen (he sent for her) ; 
the Duchess of Portsmouth swooned in the chamber, 
and was carried out for air ; Nelly roared to a dis¬ 
turbance, and was led out and lay roaring behind 
the door; the Duchess wept and returned; the 
Princess [afterwards Queen Anne] was not admit¬ 
ted, he was so ghastly a sight (his eye-balls turned 
that none of the blacks were seen, and his mouth 
drawn up to one eye), so they feared it might affect 
the child she goes with. None came in at the con 
mon doer, but by an- odd side-door to prevent „ 
crowd, but enough at convenient times to Batisfy all. 
The Grief of the Duchess of Portsmouth did not hin¬ 
der packing, and sending many strong boxes to the 
French Ambassador’s; and the second day of the 
King’s sickness, the chamber being kept dark (you 
know)—one who comes out of the light don’t"see 
very soon, and much less one who is between them 
and the light there is—30 she came and went of the 
inside of the bed, and sat down o’t, and taking the 
King’s hand in hers, felt his two great diamond 
rings ; and, thinking herself alone, asked him what 
he did with them on, and said she would take them 
off, and did it at the same time, and looking up saw 
the Duke of the other side, steadfastly looking on 
her, at which she blushed much, and held them 
towards him, and said, 1 Here, Sir, will you take 
them I ’ ‘ No, Madam,’ said he, ‘ they are as safe 

in your hands as mine. I will not'touch them till I 
see how things will go.’ But since the King’s death 
she has forgot to restore them, though he has 
that she took, for he told the story.” 

Let the reader particularly observe the picture 
which the writer gives us for the first time, of Nelly’- 
lying “ roaring behind the door ” (an incident un 
known to Mr. Cunningham) and the fearful scene 
(new to Mr. Macaulay), of the Duchess of Ports¬ 
mouth taking the rings from the fingers of the dying 
j monarch. Hogarth has a ring incident nearly ~~ 

' terrible.. The letter continues : 

Since this, eyery night, about the hours of twelve 
>ne, he found an alteration, something of cold 
sweat, and some shivering ; on Thursday the doctor 
thought it would conclude in an intermitting fever, 
and»gave him the Jesuit’s powder four times; after- 
he found his nose stopped, that he could not 
breathe at it, nor scarce at his throat, yet fell 
asleep and slept two hours at least, and waked and 
asked what o’olock, and said he was much refreshed 
with that sleep. It was either that day or Wednes¬ 
day that he was let blood in one jugular vein; and 
Pierce missed (for thejling’s are not the best chi- 
rurgeons), then he struck the other, which bled 
well—they had done it there the first day, but the 
convulsions were so strong and sudden that they 
could not; yet then they gave him, after his vomit 
had wrought, a purge or two, whieh worked mighty 
well, and the second day he prescribed himself a 
purge or erapiora, whioh did the best in the world, 
as did everything he took, so that it was a wonder 
he died; but it was abundance of blood, and 
(port of it to his head, and it discharged itself 
lid, partly on’ his lungs, whioh were full of it, 
and partly, as I guess, at the end of the arteries (if I 
any are in the head), for it fell down between the ' 
thick skin and the flesh, on his right shoulder and 
arm, in which he complained of pain two days be¬ 
fore his death, and after the settling of the blood 
was there even in the fore-part of his shoulder, 
whioh is only usual in the hips, and that behind. 
Doubtless many things were prejudicial that were 
done, had his disease been known, but he had ever 
laughed at physicians, and would never come under 
their hands; so none knew his constitution 

Fraiser died, who told him the last time he sat,_, 

that if he would be let blood spring and fall, and 
take a purge or two in those' seasons, he might live 
to a great ago; but he never would do it.” 

Pearse, or Pierce, was Gbirurgeon-General to the 
ling’s person, and is the Pearse so often mentioned 
jy Pepys. Fraiser had been physician to the King 
>f his Court skill, Pepys has given an amusing ac 
count. The letter-writer now says something about 
herself, or rather her husband : 

“ My husband being there, with many others, he 

id, ‘ Gentlemen, I have suffered very much and 

ore than any of you can imagine,’ hut not with 
impatience. At eleven o’clock a Thursday night he 
asked the hour, and when they told him, he an¬ 
swered, 1 Then, at half-an-hour after twelve, 1 shall 
depart;’ but lived till Friday, about that time in 
the morning. My husband was there with a sad 
(heart, and heard him say, ‘ I have waited for this 
change, and desire to be dissolved.’ He was then 
let blood by order of Council, though the.physician 
despaired of life; he then died as peaceable as a 
lamb, and had his sense, though not his speech to 
the very last. He had with him, waiting without 
(when he was net well enough to pray), the Bishops 
of London and Durham, Deans of the Closet and 
Chapel, and was visited by his Grace of Canterbury, 
but none took so much pains as Bath and Wells 
[Ken], nor were so well versed in that sort of 
Divinity; but, oh! I tremble to tell you, would 
never be persuaded to receive the Communion, 
though he seemed to join in prayer, and audibly 
said‘ Amen.’ I have heard he was once private, 
with only three in the room (except some one waited 
privately in another hard by till that vacancy). 
What passed then, none can tell that will. He re¬ 
commended all his relations that he considered to 
his brother. When he saw he should die, he first 
asked his pardon for all he had done to him which 
looked unkind, and said he was forced to it; then 
desired him to be kind to the Queen, and to his four 
children by the Duchess of Cleveland, and made 
them kneel down, and desired him to embrace them ; 
the like he did to the rest; and the King named' 
them, but could not bring out Bur.’s name, but put 
him into his hand, and desired him to take eare of 
his education, for he will be spoiled else; he desired 
him to be well to Portsmouth, and not let poor Nelly 
starve. The King that now is repeated over all the 
children, except Monmouth, whom his father had 
not named. He recommended neither Church, n< 
State, nor servants, nor debts. This King [Jam: 
the Second] behaved himself from the beginning 
the end the best in the world; he wept bitterly, and 
without affectation; he watched and kneeled by 
him till he could scarce rise or stand, and paid duty 
and respect to the very last moment. They left the 
corpse in bed, covered with a sheet till next day, 
that he was opened^I think it was till Sunday—and 
in that time any one might see him. They say he 
looked then as in health ; his blisters having made 
him raw, and the covering made him stink without, 
but his inwards were all good and sound, and might 
have lasted many years, though one little part of 
one side of his lungs was tainted or perished. The 
twelfth he will he removed to the painted chamber, 
and then the Lords ordered to attend his funeral, 
which will he performed withqut cost; the whole 
family to be dismissed; and the King will live as 
privately as when he was Duke till he sees what the 
Parliament will do to establish his house; so that 
there will not he such a thing as a Green Cloth, 
though established by Aot off Parliament. Some 
talk of resuming Crown lands, &e.” 

The name contracted by the writer, and which 
the King could not “ bring out,” is supposed to be 
Burford, the King’s son,, by Eleanor Gwyn, 

“ Sir Scroop How made his peace for desperate 
words of scandal against the Duke of York, sworn 
by two witnesses two days before the King fell ill; 
but Sir Walter Young was not so fortunate, who 
would have kissed the present King’s hand, and was 
refused, though his cousin my Lord Churchill was 
his mediator, but ho was told a time was near in 
whieh his reality would appear, and after that he 
should. My wise Lord Max. is, I believe, at the 
same pass; for he confesses he had employed a| 


friend, hut had not heard from him since. * 
no mortal knows, nor is it very material; my Lord 
Devon refused to appear at Council when the first 
proclamation was signed, not as a’Whig, for he is 
much otberways, hut thinks the death of a King 
dissolves the Privy Council, and it woald he a lessen¬ 
ing to his quality to obey a summons from men out 
of eemmission. Dartmouth is Master of the Horse, 
at which Portsmouth storms in her own lodging 

but when she desired to speak with his Majesty s_ 

could not come within three rooms of him, without 
sending for the Groom of the Stole (my Lord Peter¬ 
borough) to get her admitted (as other people now 
do). He brought her through the rooms, and she 
went into the closet, hut nobody heard what passed 
there, though it is said the King said that he'would 
take eare of her son (the Duke of Richmond) if she 
would leave him to him, hut that he would have a 
Master of the Horse who was able to execute the 
office. He received Colonel Strang, and Wad. very 
kindlyacknowledging their constant fidelity, and 
promising to do them good, and continued them 
Colonel; in fine you will see rewards and punish¬ 
ments come mightily in fashion, and a more active 
prince than has been since Queen Elizabeth. The 
King has given the regiment he was colonel of when 
Duke, to the Prince. Col. Werden is Cofferer, the 
Lord Lieutenant and Deputies of Surrey dined toge¬ 
ther two days to consult about knights of the shire. 
Some proposed S. R. M. ; but he declined, and there 
were named, Sr. A. Bm.', Sr. J. Y., and Sr. E. E., so 
they are to agree which of the two shall stand, but 
should Onslow, E. E., or Sr. N. Ca. stand, I doubt 
them much. 

“ It is said there is a written or printed order for 
mourning, but I have not seen it. Earls’ coaches 
are wholly in mourning; officers must have a co¬ 
loured cloak; in fine, I do not know very well, 
-hut Earls must wear long cloaks; all must wear 
eloth waistcoats and little cuffs. The Queen 
Dowager’s court wears cambric, all others muslin. 
The Queen Dowager puts off her maids—Mrs Swan 
and Villiers go to the young Queen, the rest to their 
friends, and pages of honour must go home too; 
every part lessens to an atom, so there will be great 
frugality in fashion. The King says he will keep 
no more servants than he can pay quarterly. Have 
you heard how concerned the common people were 
for the KiDg’s sickness 1 they cried as they walked 
the streets, and great sadness in all faces, and great 
crowds at all the gates, which were kept shut to 
keep out the rabble; yet to all the extravagant re¬ 
ports thpy have made they fancy this King in his 
speech at Council declared he would be of the Pro¬ 
testant religion, and that he had promised his bro¬ 
ther So muoh, and had taken the sacrament on’t, so 
they came thick and threefold to see him at chapel, 
but they said they could not see him because he was 
gene to the Abbey, and that next Sunday he would 
be at 5t. Martin’s.” 

W e have deciphered several of the initials, and 
further research might explain all. The historical 
interest of the letter is not to be doubted.— Dickens' 
Household Worlds. 


A BIRTH-BAY LAMENT... .For The Standard. 


st desolate winter’s 


; No cheerful chickadee 
Has sung one note tome— 
Naught but the toad upon tl 


The winds do whistle shrill. 

Then calm themselves at will— 
Thus, thus, I bid my hearf he still. 
Alone ! alone! alone ! 

While thus I make my moan, 

I know ’tis hut the undertone. 


For the great earth is round, 

And people gc' ’ ’ -’ 

And by my sit 
y, yet a few there 


ofttimes found. 


who make the world look fair 
Throrfgh all this chill and filmy ai: 
Aud there is One above, 

Whose very name is love, 

Grand centre round which all doth 
Feb. 23,1854. ______ 


A TRIP TO SIBERIA. 

Frogere, an actor at one of the minor theatres 
of the Boulevard in Paris, had entered into an en¬ 
gagement with the manager of the French theatre 
at St. Petersburgh, where he had the good fortune 
so greatly to please Paul I., that he soon became a j 
distinguished favourite of that monarch. An ill- 
timed bon mot one day convinced Frogere how dan¬ 
gerous it was to speak too freely in the presence of I 
the eccentric Autocrat. It was at the imperial din¬ 
ner-table, when one of the guests lauded the pre¬ 
sent Emperor at the expense of Peter the Great. 

“ That is robbing Peter to pay Paul,” said tho Em¬ 
peror, turning to his favourite. “ Is it not so, Fro 
gere 1 ”—“ Certainly, sire,” answered the latter. 
“To satisfy Paul we may rob not only Peter the 
Great, but also Peter the Apostle.”—“ And pray 
why so 1 ” asked the Czar, quickly. “ Because,” 
ud the actor, “Paulin his anger has frequently 


had better, therefore, be resigned to your fate : you 
have nothing to hope. Tell me, then, quickly, what 
I can do for you.” « Speak for me to liia Majesty.” 

14 Not a word of that,” said hifc friend. “ Ask any- 
tiling but that.” “ If that he the case,” said poor 
Frogere, “ I have nothing to ark.” “ And your 
money and trinkets,” rejoined the officer, “you have 
left them all behind. Can I lodge'them safely for 
you somewhere, until your return ? ” “ My return ! ” 
gasped Frogere; “then I am not exiled for life?’ 

“ Of course not—only Tor three years. Take courage; 

they will soon pass away—and then,-”—“ Three 

years for an innocent word ! ” whined Frogere, and 
began anew to cry and complain. But at this mo¬ 
ment the soldiers entered, and, bandaging his eyes, 
they lifted him into the vehicle, and away it rolled 
again. It seemed a very long stage—for Frogere 
calculated that he had travelled a whole day, when 
the vehicle again stopped. As before, he was ban-. 
daged and led into a wretched hut, a counterpart of 
the first, and lighted by a piece of blazing pine-wood. ' 
The same coarse food was again placed before him. 
He looked at the faces around him. None that he 
knew—none that inspired him with comfort. After 
several and similar journeys, the vehicle again 
stopped. By Frogere’s estimate, aa;well as he could 
tell, he had travelled three days and nights. His 
eyes were bandaged as before; hut, instead of being 
led, his guides seized him, and carried him for some 
time, until they placed him upon a wooden bench: 
He waited for a few moments, and wondered why 
the bandage was not removed. At last he heard 
soft whisperings, and then quick steps approaching. 
His hands were suddenly seized, and tied behind his 
back. He tremblingly asked what it meant, but re¬ 
ceived no reply. In another moment his coat was 
torn off his shoulders, and his breast laid bore. Fro¬ 
gere now thought that eternity, instead of Siberia, 
was to be the goal of his journey. “ Take aim ! ” 
was the command of one whose voice he thought he 
knew— "Fire! ” and several shots were at once 
charged. Frogere fell senseless to the ground. ... 
was raised, unwounded, and whilst ho was borne 
along he became sensible of a division of soldiers 
marching past him. Having been placed on a chair, 
his hands were unbound, and the bandage removed. 
He then found himself in the same room, at the .same 
table, and in the same company, whore the unhappy 
bon mot had escaped him. Opposite to him sat the 
Emperor. The astonishment, terror, and doubt, 
whieh alternately reflected in the poor actor’s face, 
so greatly excited the risible faculties of Paul, that 
the entire company joined heartily in the mirth. 
Frogere fell in a swoon. The whole terrible trip 
had only lasted twenty-four hours. The Emperor 
had accompanied him in disguise all the time, and 
found immense delight in the prisoner’s painful suf¬ 
ferings. Though used to comedies, it was long be¬ 
fore the actor recovered from the sad dream of that 
imperial farce,— Michelsun's Life of Nicholas the First. 


to join their father, a fugitive, who was exiled by 
the infamous slave law of 1850. On their arrival in 
this country those girls were admitted upon terms 
of equality into one of the best schools in France; 
they subsequently returned to London, and went 
through a course of 18 months training at the Home 
and Colonial School, noted as one of the most superb 
training institutions in the country. At the exami¬ 
nation in December last, these young women were 
found to possess qualities and education which war¬ 
ranted their being made teachers of the young, and 
they were both placed as mistresses over schools, and 
in which capacities they have given the highest 
satisfaction. The youngest of the girls, only 15 years 
of age, h.as a school of 100 pupils, some of them 16 
years of age, Facts like these cannot fail to tell 
against tho system of chattel Slavery in th.e Southern 
States, where they talk so much of the inferiority of 
the negro race, while they must, at the same time, 
be encouraging to the noble band of Abolitionists in 
the North, who are labouring so assiduously for the 
final emancipation of their coloured brethren. These 
young girls to whom we have alluded are the 
daughters of Mr. Wells Brown.— London Advertiser. 


Paul 

commanded in the words of our Saviour, ‘ Go, 
bear the cross throughout the World, more especially 
Siberia.’ ” Paul showed anger in his face, and 
one dared to laugh or to be pleased with the 
aetor’s reply. A few minutes afterwards the Em¬ 
peror rose and dismissed the company. It was in 
the middle of winter, about midnight, when Frogere 
was aroused from his sleep by a loud knocking at 
his door. He jumped from his bed, opened the door, 
and saw to his amazement, an officer and a file of 
soldiers enter the apartment. The former produced 
a warrant from the Emperor, banishing Frogere to 
Siberia. We may readily imagine the terror of the 
Frenchman. He cried, threw himself upon the floor, 
tore his hair, and repeatedly exclaimed, “ What 
crime have I committed tp deserve suoh punish¬ 
ment 1 ” He received no answer. He begged for a 
few hours’ delay* to throw himself at the feet of the 
monarch and learn the nature of his guilt. In vain 
the officer would only allow him time to pack up 
few clothes and linen. Scarcely was the operation 
finished when he was surrounded by the soldiers and 
carried outside the house, when a coach was in wait¬ 
ing. He was then lifted into it—more dead than 
alive—while two soldiers with drawn swords and 
cooked pistols, took their seats oh each side of him. 
The doors of the vehicle wei e looked, and the officer 
giving the signal, the coach rolled a-way at full- 
speed, surrounded by a cavalry escort. How long 
the first stage lasted Frogere was unable to tell, the 
vehicle was so thickly covered that not the least ray 
of light could penetrate. He was told on entering 
thS epaeh that the soldiers had orders to shoot him 
on the spot the moment he opened his mouth to 
put any questions to them. He consequently ob¬ 
served strict silence, and suffered a world of pain. 
The door of the coach was at last opened—it was 
broad daylight. His eyes were, however, bandaged, 
and he was led into a miserable hut, the doors and 
windows of which were closed as soon as he entered. 
When the bandage was removed, he saw by the 
faint glimmer of a rushlight a dish of coarse food 
upon a board before him. Though he had been fast¬ 
ing for some time he could hardly swallow a morsel; 
fear, however, induoed him to eat, for the faces that 
watched his motions seem to portend no good. Sibe¬ 
ria ! Siberia ! that was the only thought; he was to 
live in that terrible land. Frogere gave himself up 
to despair when the previous officer—by the bye,"an 
old acquaintance—entered the room, attended by a 
courier. The poor prisoner felt as if he had not 
soen that friendly faoe for years. In the joy of bis 
heart he was about to embrace him ; but a motion 
with the baud and a stem look restrained him, while 
the finger.of the officer pressed upon his lips im¬ 
posed silence. He had flattered himself that the 
courier bad brought an order for his release, hut he 
was mistaken. The officer dismissed his guide and 
ordered the soldiers to leave the room and wait out¬ 
side. Being alone with the prisoner, he said, almost 
in a whisper, “ Frogere, we must now part. I have 
accompanied you to the first stage, and you will 
lienee be under the inspection of another officer. 
Be careful not to speak a word. 1 risk much even 
in giving this caution; but I am your friend. Have 
you any orders for me 1 Can I serve you on my 
return to St, Petersbnrgh 1” Poor Frogere melted 
into tears. Instead of replying to the questions, 
ho only bewailed having to undergo a punishment 
for an unknown crime. “ An unknown crime 1 ” 
said the officer. “Don’t you, then, know what you 
have done 1 Are you mad, Frogere? Have you 
forgotten the sarcastic jest you made at the impe¬ 
rial table ? It has offended the Emperor; you are 
punished because there was so much truth in it.” 

“ Good heavens! ” exclaimed the exile; “ and am I j 
to suffer so severely for suoh a trifle 1 ” “ Hush ! | 

be silent! ” whispered the other; “ walls have 
But, not to waste time, listen, Frogere. I an 
only one whom you know : henceforth, during your 
long journey , you will see faces wholly unknown to 
you. The Emperor, you are aware, is immoveable 
in his resolves, and inexorable in his wrath. You 


TflE RICHEST MAN IN VIRGINIA. 

[Correspondence of the Richmond Whig.] . 

Gentlemen : I have thought, for some time, I 
would write for your paper something in relation to 
the richest man in Virginia, and the largest slave¬ 
holder in the Union, and perhaps in the world, unless 
the serfs of Russia he considered slaves; and the 
wish expressed in your paper, a few days ago, to 
know whom it was so wealthy in Virginia, induces 
me to write this now. 

gamuel Hairston, of Pittsylvania, is the gentleman. 
When I was in his section, a year or two ago, he was 
the owner of between 1,600 and 1,700 slaves, in his 
own right, having but a little while before taken a 
oensus. He also has a prospective right to about 
1,000 slaves more, which are now owned by his 
mother-in-law, Mrs. R. Hairston, he having married 
her only child. He now has the management of 
them, whieh makes the number of his slaves reach 
near three thousand. They increase at the rate of J 
near one hundred every year; he has to purchase a 
large plantation every year to settle them on. A 
large number of his plantations are in Henry and 
Patrick counties, Virginia. He has large estates in 
North Carolina. His landed property in Stokes 
alone is assessed at $600,000. His wealth is differ¬ 
ently estimated at from $3,000,000 to $5,000,000 
and 1 should think it was nearer the latter. You 
think he has a hard lot, but I assure you Mr. Hair¬ 
ston manages all his matters as easy as most persons 
would an estate of $10,000. He has overseers who 
are compelled to give him a written statement of 
what has been made and spent on each plantation, 
and his negroes are all clothed and fed from his own 
domestic manufacture ; and raising his own tobacco 
crop, which is immensely large, as so much clear 
gain every year, beside his increase in negroes, whieh 
is a fortune of itself. 

And now for his residence. I have travelled 

fifteen States of this Union, and have never_ 

anything comparable to his yard and garden, except 
some of those in the Mississippi delta, and none of 
them equal to it. Mrs. Hairston has been beautify¬ 
ing it for years; and a good old minister, in preach¬ 
ing near the place, and describing Paradise, said, 
“it was as beautiful as Mrs. Hairston’s”; or, as a 
friend who visited Washington City for the first time 
remarked, that “ the public grounds were nearly as 
handsome as Samuel Hairston’s.” He is a plain, 
unassuming gentleman, and has never made any 
noise in the world, though he could vie with the 
Bruces, the McDonoughs and Astors; and it is 
strange that, while their wealth is co-exteneive with 
Union, he is not known one hundred miles from 
home. 1 believe he is now the wealthiest man in 
the Union, as Wm. B. Astor is only worth about 
$4,000,000, and the estates of eity people are vastly 
overrated, while Mr. Hairston can show the property 
that will bring the cash at any moment. 

Mr. Hairston was raised within a few miles of | 
where he now lives, in Henry county. He has seve¬ 
ral brothers, who are pretty well to do in the world. 
One of them, Marshall Hairston, of Henry, owns 
more than 700 negroes; Robert Hairston, who now 
lives in Mississippi, near 1,000, and Harden Hairston, 
who has also moved to Mississippi, about 600 slaves. 
George Hairston, of Henry, has given most all of his 
property to his children, reserving only about 150 
slaves for his own use. This, I believe, is a correct 
statement of the circumstances of the Hairston 
family. 


(gjflnriitgg front /Atrip p ublications. 

No small surprise, says the London Globe, has been 
created by the removal of the celebrated Whittington 
stone from its time-honoured site within a few weeks. 
Whether torn and home away by ruthless hands is 
known, but an inquiry, it ia hoped will be deemed 
necessary. 

A Contemporary os- the Emperor Boon a- 
.—There lives at Valence a woman who used to 
bring his dinner to Lieutenant Buonaparte. On his 
leaving the town he gave her 12fr., with which she 
bought a dress which she now puts on every year on 
the St. Napoleon. She enjoys a pension of 600fr. a- 

—— On palm Sunday three hundred palm branches 
blessed by the Pope, were sent to the French general 
commanding the army of occupation in Rome to be dis¬ 
tributed to officers who bad asked for them. Last year 
so many French officers came in person to beg for palm 
branches from the Pope’s hand that the ceremony of 
the benediction was prolonged to an inconvenient ex¬ 
tent, and therefore, his Holiness, on the present occa¬ 
sion, determined to bestow his blessing upon the amount 
of wood required in a more comprehensive and less 
fatiguing manner. 

-It is remarked in a book just edited by Arch¬ 
bishop. Whately that the affinity of words is by no 
means to be rejected because it is remote. If each step 
in the pedigree be clearly established, the connection is 
as certain as if it consisted of but one or two stages of 
descent. Thus Journal is undoubtedly derived from 
Dies. Dies, Diurnus, Giorno, Diurnal, Journal. Many 
corruptions are similar to those in daily use among our 
seamen, when they assimilate the name of a ship to 
some word already familiar. Bellerophon, Bully 
Ruffian ; Bieufaisant, Bonney pheasant. So Bologne 
Mouth, Bull and Mouth ; Belle Sauvage, Bell and 
Savage. This is an important principle for the Etymo¬ 
logist to notice. It solves many, phenomena in lan¬ 
guage. E. g. Bridgewater, a town in Somerset, is 
corrupted from Waiter de Burgh ; Sparroio grass from 
Asparagus ; Cowcumber, from Cucumis; Biscalces from 
Bissuits ; “ please the. pigs,” from “ please the pix,” or 
sacred 7 box in which the host was kept ; country dance, 
from coniredanse. Quelques choses . . Kickshaws. 
Hoc eat corpus . . Hocus pocus, &o. 

■- Moore’s Piano. —Tom Moore’s piano, whieh is 

about to be sold, is thus described by the London cor¬ 
respondent of the Liverpool Albion : “ Reverting to 
Moore, his piano forte is a wretehed little thing, or, 
at least, would be so considered by any fashionable 
young lady in these days ; despite of what its master 
did with it, she would say that her master couldn’t kick 
up a tolerable polka upon it. Paney a May-fair fair one 
asked to play,a Thalbergean fantasia on a little ante¬ 
diluvian square, of 6 S 4oetaves ; or that fantasmagoric 
Mademoiselle Wagner, whose interminable case is 
coming on in the courts all over again, asked to open a 
‘ Robert the Devil ’ of a bravura to such an accompani¬ 
ment ! Nevertheless, upon the-said square have there 
been produced many a, * round ’, that will live forever ; 
and, if only for that reason, the instrument ought to be 
preserved, like the printing-press of Franklin, and a 
thousand other relies that have not a thousandth part 
of the same or similar associations to prompt their con¬ 
servation. On the sound-board, in his own peculiar 
hand, neat as if engraved, is an apothem from Horace, 
signifying that the pleasure mitigates the toil —Olabo- 
"um dulee le.nim.en ; the date of the inscription being 
Mayfield Cottage,' July, 1814’—when ‘the poet of 
every circle and the idol of his own ’ was in the noon 
of his renown, and was believed to resemble Princes 
Cherry aud Fair Star, in the Arabian legend, the one 
dropping pearls every time he opened his mouth, and 
the other shedding Koh-i-nors when he combed his 
hair. How this instrument comes to be offered for sale 
is not very apparent, and still less so why it is not 
saved from suoh profanation by some friend of the 
family, especially as there is such a parade in high 
quarter just now about the memory of Moore. The 
article is likely to be sold for an old song, or rather for 
a worthless new one ; for if it brought the price the 
bard got for many an ancient ditty thereupon, it would 
not he altogether inadequate perhaps. What are the 
prating patriots of the sister isle about that they don’t 
rush to the rescue of this sacred souvenir of the bright¬ 
est of all their emerald gems ? ” 

-Cowpkr’s Early Love asii Disappointment. 

A sad and painful history is attached to these poems 
(the only poetical reliques that have survived of Cow- 
per’s blighted passion). During the period when they 
were written, Cowper was in the habit of constantly 
seeing his cousin at her father’s house in Southampton 
Row, and sometimes’, as appears from the addresses 
noted on them, when she was visiting in the country. 
At first he indulged in the secret pleasure of giving 
vent to his feelings inverse,concealing, however, from 
her sight the lines she, had inspired. At her own re¬ 
quest, he afterwards transcribed them as soon as they 
were composed, and transmitted them to her. These 
copies she carefully preserved for many years, her at¬ 
tachment outliving their separation to the end of her 
life. At last, actuated by motives whieh have never 
been explained, she placed them in a sealed packet in 
the hands of a lady, one of her intimate firiends, with 
injunctions that they were not to be opened till after 
her decease. Possibly, as has been conjectured, the 
death of Cowper, or the hopeless state into whieh he 
had sunk, rendered the sight of these memorials too 
painful to the possessor ; or the rumour, which had ob¬ 
tained some credit, ef a contemplated marriage with 
Mrs. Unwin, may have induced her to part with them, 
under the influence of feelings which can be easily 
understood. Whatever may have been the cause of 
her determination, she never revoked it, and the poems 
remained in the keeping of the friend to whom she con- 
American Prejudice Against Colour.-Iu the figged them until some time in the year 1824, when 

kali aa alam, and each peraaa laekinp apon t„a in . „ dtr>OI „, k r( b , , h , ,o wh!m it had haen 
victim as an inferior being, created for the sole pur- entrusted, was sent to Mr. Croft. The attraction of 
pose of serving him, it could scarcely be expected these little pieces lies chiefly in the circumstances they 
otherwise than that a prejudice would exist on the illustrate. They exhibit Cowper’s nature under the 

S art of the whites against the blacks. But in the influence of feelings that never afterwards animated 
forth States, where there is no Slavery, and where his poetry, and possess a higher interest on that ac- 
the people profess to be free and enlightened, this count than many productions in which his powers ap- 
wicked and unfeeling prejudice against a fellow pear to greater advantage.— Bell’s 9r&ish Poets. 
creature, simply on account of his colour (which, ” The Muscovite Nobility. The licentiousness 
after all, is only skin deep), appears to us inexpli- and voluptuous excesses of the young Boyards of Mos- 

States coloured people are shut out from religious, feature in tlie Eojar d s > character, if the brutal treat- 
social, and political gatherings. In every free State ment to which they expose the serfs, and so utterly is 
west ot New York the blacks are deprived of the the national character imbued with servility, that 
'elective franchise, no matter how intelligent they Russia is, probably, the only country pretending to be 
wbat may he the amount of property they civilized, where a blow from a superior is not regarded 
possess. Yet these people are taxed for the support as a disgrace. It is probable that the sun has never 
of public schools, from whieh their own children are 7 et s hone on a country so inured to stripes as Russia, 
excluded. Indeed, of all people on the earth, the Russians alone, 

in the State of New York where the people olaim to if ' we beli „ e Y® their advocates, are found to thrive 
3 more enlightened than their Western neighbours, on a showB Y t ot bI ? ws ' V” tb | ° f 

the negroes are allowed the franchise provided they “ ““f a^aSuerffi ^the”^, ’or an insurrec- 
own £50 of real estate. Yet in Now 1 ork, the ebil- , i( & iu tbe milUa ’ y colonies, show:' that all sense of 
dren of coloured people are not allowed to attend se lf. reB pect has not been entirely flogged out of them, 
schools with whites. Nearly all public conveyances In giving such an unfavourable picture of the Russian 
either exclude blacks, or allow them to travel as in- nobles, the reader must remember that we are far from 
feriors. If they go on steamers, they must remain denyiug that there are many exalted exceptions. Yet 
on the deck; if in coaches or omnibuses, on the out- the tendency of the present despotism has been to crush 
side; if upon the rail, in the “Jim Crow” carriage, all independence in the nobles, especially since thecon- 
A few years sinoe, the Rev. Theodore S. Wright, spiraey of 1825, whioh Nicholas correotly attributed 
le of the most respectable and eloquent clergymen ]° the advanced intelligenoe of pome of that body; and 
of New York, after taking a passage for himself, having thrown himselt into the arms of the old Hus¬ 
wife, and child, on board of an East river steamer! !t 6 

bound from Providence to New York, and after pay- 

ing their fares as first cabin passengers, were turned rance of tUe mass . O oe of .the most fatal effects of the 
out of the cabin after the boat had left the wharf, and thraldom iu which the Boyards are now kept is the fact 
compelled to remain on deck during a passage of that mind, thought, and genius have no vent, no field, 
twelve hours on a cold night in December. The re- If any literary talent appears, it leads to the Caucasus 
suit of this treatment is well known among the or Siberia. All soarings and exercise of intellect and 
coloured people of the free States. Mrs. Wright fancy are crushed and blighted. The principal topics 
took a severe eold, which caused her death iu a few of " discussion and converse among senators, councillors, 
weeks. From nearly all the religious churches of an .f generals are, the pirouette of a ballet dancer, the 

that land the coloured people are excluded, or if ad- toilette of tHe ladies -'honour or the buttons and 

mitter! of- oil nvfi sent tn nlnees set, nnm-t far them S P tlrS ° f the Soldiery. IS IS proscribed by fashion, CUS- 

mitted at all, aie sent to places set apait tor them. t M! ] the will of the Emperor (which is law), to 

These isolated spots are known as the negro pews, induce any elevated topic of conversation in society ; 
This unnatural and unchristian prejudice against an aud this evi i is represented as having greatly aug- 
unoffendingand innocent people is, we conceive, one merited since the death of Alexander. In the works of 
of the most pernicious and hateful results of the the Marquis de Custine and of Leouzen le Duo, it will 
slave system. Everybody must regard the education be seen that the Russian aristocracy is the most unfeel- 
and elevation of the free coloured people of the ing and unprincipled in Europe; the necessary result 
northern states and 1 Canada as a great and powerful .of the debasing thraldom in whieh they submit to be 
lever to overthrow Slavery in the southern States; kept We are informed that a certain prince, who ap- 
and no one can view but with letsret the barrier P amatohay e been a hyperborean Don Juan, succeeded 
whieh this caste places in the way% the social, re- concc»g himself in a convent of nuns, where he 

Hgiouj »d ptUdaldenen .( HI ih 

have been led to make these remarks from the , u fe , lin e dh closuree, pot biin to death, and 

trast which the treatment that coloured AmericalMMp^g ,b 0( jy j n ! 0 small bits, threw them into a 
receive in this country compared with that of their w&H, where iheyj^p discovered. This history was 
It is not yet three years since two coloured related in publi<y^^^orroborated by men of weigtfc 


girls landed in this country from the United States I and standing.— 


